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To help step up student performance 
in grammar and composition... 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


for Grade 9 
for Grade 10 
for Grades 11-12 


The three books in the Guide to Modern English program can be your 
strong allies in getting students to understand why English is important, 
helping thern see how a good command of written and spoken English 
can help them get their ideas across to others. 


Help with writing—one step at a time... Help with spoken English... 
Guide to Modern English helps students tackle writing Spoken English, an album of two 
jobs with confidence by showing them just what to do __ recordings, is designed to reinforce 
at every step in the writing process—from choosing a_ chapters in the 9th- and 10th-grade 
subject for a paper to writing a first draft and revising. books on improving speech, giving 

talks, taking part in discussions. The 
Practical help with grammar... two records in the album are divided 
The constant focus on writing in the Guide to Modern into four parts—a model round-table 
English program helps students see why it’s important discussion conducted by high-school 
to master the mechanics of English and put them to _ students, a lively story about propa- 
work. Chapters on grammar, usage, spelling, and punc- ganda devices at work, a lesson on 
tuation give students clear explanations that make sense pronunciation, and a lesson on Amer- 
to them. ican dialects. 


For a closer look at the whole Guide to Modern English program plus 
lessons to try from all three books, write for the free booklet #778. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI by James A. Michener 


One of the greatest of war novels, The Bridges at Toko-ri pro- 
vides an unforgettable picture of life on a carrier ship, portraying 
the emotions of a young flier as he starts on what he knows will be 
his last mission. the story epitomizes the courage of the common 
soldier Pe ag whom the future has always depended. Dramatically 
illustrated, supplemented by useful prefatory and instructional mate- 
vial by Dr. Richard L. Loughlin. UNABRIDGED and COMPLETE. 

Class Price, $1.86 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS MRS. A by Richard S. Aldrich 


The exciting biography of a great actress and a colorful personality, written by 
her husband. With the London and New York theatre as a background, this fascinating 
story of a warm-hearted and talented woman encompasses accounts of the events of 
recent history in which she played a significant part and portrayals of the great and 
near-great who were her friends. An exclusive Globe school edition, abundantly il- 
lustrated with an informative preface and valuable teaching aids by Lilian M 
Popp. UNABRIDGED and COMPLETE. Class Price, $2.25 


FOUR COMPLETE ENGLISH NOVELS 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


Four masterpieces of the English novel, complete and unabridged in this single 
precious volume! Jane Austen’s last and most mature work, Persuasion; Emily Bronté’s 
strange and wonderful love story, Wuthering Heights; Joseph Conrad’s exciting tale 
of adventure and character, Typhoon; and Rumer Godden’s poignant modern classic, 
The River—ALL IN THEIR ENTIRETY! Four Complete English Novels is ac- 


companied by an interesting introduction, enlightening prefaces, explanatory notes 
and aids to instruction. Teacher’s manual available. Cc Price, $2.82 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH Compiled by Dr. Jay E. Greene 


The definitive anthology of the essay for today’s schools, containing over a hun- 
dred selections, both traditional and modern. Essays of various Ss, representing a 
wide range of subject matter, are grouped into twenty teachable units. All your 
favorites are there—from Emerson and Francis Bacon to Thurber, Benchley, and 
George Jean Nathan. Fully illustrated, with a variety of study aids and suggestions for 
oral and written composition work, Class Price, $2.64 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI! Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


One of the greatest historical novels of all time, The Last Days of Pompeii is the 
newest title in Globe’s adapted classics series. The destruction of the ancient city, 
as experienced in human terms by the lovers Ione and Glaucus, Nydia the blind flower 
girl, and the villainous Arbaces, is ey depicted in this swiftly-moving adapta- 
tion by Lou P. Bunce. The literary, historical, and cultural values of The Last Days 
of Pompeii make it invaluable for unit study, for correlation with other subject areas 
—or just for enjoyable reading! The novel is supplemented by teaching aids, question 
material, and carefully-devised illustrations from the motion picture and photographs 
of reconstructed Pompeii. Reading level 5-6. Class Price, $1.98 


Send for your examination copies and free Teaching Aids Kit. 


175 FIFTH AVE. 
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We are. We think it’s especially worth 
the trip this year because of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the NCTE. 
While you are at the convention, we 
think you'll find it worth the trip to our 
booths (19-22) to see the first “pro- 
grammed” high school English workbook 
—English 2600; the complete series of 
four hardbound anthologies with four 
classic novels in each—Adventures in 
Good Books; and a newly published se- 
ries of strongly motivated grammar and 
compositon workbooks for grades 9 
through 12—Habits and Skills in Lan- 
guage Craft. And we will have with us 
our “Warriners,” our Olympics,” and 
our many other texts. We hope to see 
you there. 

If you don’t plan to go to the convention 
but would like information about our 
texts, please contact our representative 
in your area or write directly to: 


Going 
to 
Chicago? 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS 
© © SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® « « 

DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES e © «© © « ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 

© © NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELS® « « 
DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOOKSes SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 

° © © © © © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS « 

© © *WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Dwicnt L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers 
RICHARD CorBIN, 
Chairman 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 
Caro.tyn Bacpy 
Senior High School 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Rosert A. BENNETT 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Mary Marjerrison 
Senior High School 
Helena, Montana 
SaraH I. Roopy 
Senior High School 
Nyack, New York 

LortetTa SCHEERER 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, California 
Avis C. WaLsH 


Junior High Schools 
Newton, Massachusetts 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


G. StricKLAND, 
President 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
James R. Squire, 
Executive Secretary 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Two Basic Convictions ABouT TEACHING 
LITERATURE Anthony L. Tovatt 


NeEpep: A SEQUENTIAL PROGRAM IN 
CoMPOSITION Clarence W. Hach 
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MILLENNIUM Richard Corbin 
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The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription rate 


$4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 


sommes is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). 
tra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 
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FOUR OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
we in new, stronger paperback bindings from ,,. 


Fl WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS ff 


Shefter’s Guide to 


Better Compositions 


by Harry Shefter (W570-60¢) 


This new book, primarily designed for high 
school students, can also meet the needs of 
college freshmen who need or wish to review 
the basic principles of good writing. 

It presents techniques tested in the classroom 
and stresses the HOW’S of improving 


compositions— 
HOW TO... 
@ get the most out of your topic Numerous of 
compositions and frequent self-testing 
exercises supplement the clear instruc- 
@ adopt an original approach tions. Using this book as a text, teach- 
@ prepare an outline simply and ers can help their students: 
quickly —write better letters 
@ use language tricks —prepare term papers or research 
@ improve the rough draft 
@ develop interesting and andie compositions on 
unified paragraphs examinations 
@ present the final copy 


Other important books for English teachers written by Harry Shefter are: 
SIX MINUTES A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING (W50-35¢) 
“Mr. Shefter introduced a course in spelling in this division. The results indicated that the 
instruction had been exceedingly effective. I am happy to hear that he has decided to 
make his program of study available to the general public through this book.” 

- Prof. Warren Bower, Assistant Dean, Div. of General Education, N.Y.U. 
PB- 


SHORT CUTS TO EFFECTIVE ENGLISH (W51-35¢) 
“The techniques Mr. Shefter employs in this book are ingenious and have already helped many 
students.” Max Nadel,-Chairman, English Dept., William Howard Taft High School, N.Y.C. 


FASTER READING SELF-TAUGHT (W500-60¢) 

This popular book presents a complete five-step plan to increase a reader’s speed and com- 
prehension. It also includes tests based on actual samples from College Entrance Examination 
Boards and New York State Regents. 


_ For our Educational: Catalog and an examination copy of 
_ SHEFTER’S GUIDE TO BETTER COMPOSITIONS write to 
UWS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS, 
Dept. BC, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y. 
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Handy and Snexpensive Books for the 


THE LAUREL 
POETRY SERIES 


Works of the great poets 
in convenient individual volumes 


The Laurel Poetry Series is unique in the field of inexpensive > pal 
back compact contains works an 
outstandi nglish language poet plus an original introduction by a 
wabinoea critic and ache. Also included are a chronology of the 
poet’s career, a bibliography and notes on the poetry. Richard Wilbur, 
General Editor of the Series, is Professor of English at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and winner of the Pulitzer Prize, the National Book Award 
and the Millay Prize for his own poetry. 


VOLUMES TO DATE: 


EMILY DICKINSON 
Selected poems, with an introduction and Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by John Malcolm Brinnin. notes by G. Robert “ 


POE KEATS 
Complete poems, with an introduction and Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Richard Wilbur. notes by Howard Moss. 


WHITMAN WORDSWORTH 
Selected poems, with an introduction and Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Leslie A. Fiedler. notes by David Ferry. 


LONGFELLOW BLAKE 
Selected , with an introduction and Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Howard Nemerov. notes by Ruthven Todd. 


35¢ each 


- Watch for the poems of BEN JONSON, MARVELL, SHELLEY. 
DRYDEN, DONNE and HERRICK in forthcoming volumes of 
The Laurel Poetry Series. 


A stimulating companion volume: 
POETRY: A Modern Guide to Its Understanding and Enjoyment 
by Elizabeth Drew, Chairman, Smith College Department of English. 
Written especially for The Laurel Poetry Series, this outstanding volume 
analyses both the techniques and the themes of poetry in clear, compre- 
hensible language. English and American poems from the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth centuries are used abundantly as illustrations. 50¢ 


For examination copies and a complete illustrated Laurel catalogue write DELL 
BOOKS, Education Department C2, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ a” the spice of life... 


and today’s classrooms have it! 
Meet these varied learning abilities with 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 7-12 Don M. Wolfe and co-authors 


Five-part organization (four-part for Grades 7-8)— 
permits flexible use of material to satisfy diverse student needs 
permits teachers to use their own most effective teaching methods 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N 15 Syracuse 2, New York 


A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Who put the hole in Shelley's boat? 


Have you ever wondered about that ? We have. Ever since graduate school, when 
the subject came up, we have been struck by the idea that there are many such 
problems which have been hitherto ignored by literary scholars; we think it’s 
rather a shame. £8 $8 $&& & Just consider a moment the business of Percy’s 
demise: you know, yes, that he drowned, but have you ever entertained the 
thought that it might not have been an accident? How cleverly the hole might 
have been planned... {A rotted board substituted for a good one here, a nail 
or two pulled out there, a crack in one side just under the oarlocks — who 
knows ?} @& And certainly, those articles they found on his person when 
he floated up {in the museum at Oxford; you can examine them for yourself} 
— you know, that ruined book of poems, that kerchief, that stone that leaf 
that door —- no, those were Thomas Wolfe’s, weren’t they? {What were they 
doing in the Oxford museum ?} Well, anyway they might be more significant than 
you thought. Besides that, why was it a book of Keats’ poems he had with him? 
Hmm? And anyone could see that the kerchief was too small to signal with. 
& & & M We could go on, but you see the point. It just all depends on your 
interest; whether you take things as they’ve always been, or decide to try a 
new outlook. And here we might gently ask a question: § @ while considering 
a new outlook on things literary, what about thinking of a new literature series? 
One which emphasizes the unusual, the creative, the different? The Prentice- 
Hall LiFe IN LITERATURE Series, for example. {You understand our interest 


in these things.} @ MMM 


To show that you’re not complacent about literary matters, check your 
choice on this coupon. Voice your opinion. Strike a blow for originality. 
You'll be glad you did, and will go on with unfettered spirit. 


opPINION SURVEY ON THE SHELLEY'S BOAT MATTER 


I think Byron did it. I never did trust Byron anyway. 
—___ I think Shelley did it, to get publicity. 


Keats probably plotted the whole thing the year before when he 
was sick in bed and had nothing else to do. 


Send me a brochure on the LIFE IN LITERATURE Series. 


Send replies to L. Phillips, Editor in Charge of the Shelley Investigation 
EpucaTIONAL Book Division, PRENTICE-HALL 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 

oo and colleges throughout the United 
tates. 

Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


a Copyright 1960 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 


grounds. 
catalogs available from 
98006 


The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 


all prices subiect to school discount 
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Wonderful new books 
the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


Grades 1 and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By Irvine A. illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and ee who 
live on opposite sides o: 

shaped hill, and what hap ppens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WIsE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 


mn oe GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LeLanp B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 


By Seymour REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 


Harold, a king, learns to be 


happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By Patricia ScarrY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 
By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 


‘About a mischievous puppy and 


his people. 


KY VV VV 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 


‘Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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New from NCTE YY 
artistic, informative, 24” x 30” 
Literary Map 
of Georgia 


Representing some of 
ake Georgia’s distinguished writers 
past and present 
* A project of the Georgia Coun- 
il Teachers of English and the 
Atlanta Area English Club 
* Twenty notable ia writ- 
ers pictured 
* Other famous Georgia writers 


listed 
* Striking color lithography 
NCTE price $2.50 


(Please Send Remittance with Orders under $5) 
SEND ORDER TO: 


LETTER WRITING UNIT 
WITH LIFE 


Using Foreign Pen-Pals 


High student interest and contri- 
bution to world peace characterize 
the use of foreign pen-pals in 
classes. Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Or- 
ganization, R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas, 
operates as a service to teachers 
only, supplying the names of for- 
eign students, ages 12 to 16. Teach- 
ers may write to the organization 
for details and a free suggested plan 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


for a foreign pen-pal program. 


SHORT QUIZ FOR 
BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


PROBLEM: How to help pupils needing extra practice in 


basic skills 


Workbooks and Handbooks for The New Build- 
ing Better English, Grades 7-12 


Each Workbook and Handbook complements 
its text with an organized program of study, 
practice, and review of grammar essentials. The 
Workbook provides new, clear-cut examples of 
each rule, and devotes a complete unit to each 
major skill area. The Handbook, a permanent 
reference in the last section of each Workbook, 
——— all rules and definitions presented in 
e text. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 


ANSWER: 


REASON: 


Evanston, Illinois 
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ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

FALL 1960 


LOOK TO THE ROSE 
By SHIRLEY SEIFERT. Based on real- 
ity (the hero and heroine were the par- 
ents of Juliette Gordon Low, founder of 
the Girl Scouts), this is a rich and satis~ 
fying novel with a Civil War background. 
The intense courtship that brings Nelly 
Kinzie of Chicago and Willy Gordon of 
Savannah to the altar is the prelude to 
the drama of their married life. The wed- 
ding is soon followed by the outbreak of 
the Civil War . . . and a tragic division 
of loyalties. Sr. High. $4.95 


PRIDE OF POSSESSION 

By JAMES STREET and DON TRACY. 
A story—heart-warming and exciting— 
about a boy of the Great Smokies who 
feels he must hunt down and destroy the 
animal that has killed his father. As events 
move toward their thrilling climax, Ki 

discovers some new values which are 
more important than the physical fact of 
vengeance. “In the spirit of Old Yeller.” 
—Library Journal. Sr. High $3.75 


RETURN TO JAPAN 

By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING. “A se- 

uel to Mrs. Vining’s Windows for the 
Srown Prince. An account of her impres- 
sions of the country and the people as 
she finds them today, it is a delightful 
narrative. . . . And it includes the first 
— intimate yas of the adult 

ture emperor and his bride.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Sr. High $4.50 


STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR. Based on that 
classic case of infamy, the treason of 
Benedict Arnold, this is the story of fear- 
less patriot spies risking their lives to 
overcome the disaster caused by his be- 
trayal. Ranging from Tarrytown to Phila- 
delphia and Yorktown, over land and sea, 
this novel makes history come to life, 
with some of the greatest names out of 
the past enacting their roles against a 
background of courage and exciting ad- 
venture. Sr. High 4.95 


(2) high school, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Does your 


tenth grade 
English textbook 


utilize the structure of today’s language in its ap- 
proach to grammar? 


heed recent recommendations of commissions on 
language study? 


show the student the difference between fact and 
opinion, evidence and prejudice? 


put the proper emphasis on American 
English? 


reflect modern discoveries about 
how people listen? 


create an awareness of the difference that time and 


place make in the meaning of English words? o o 


YOUR LANGUAGE, Book Four, by Lou La Brant, 
Margaret Painter, and Robert Jameson, does! 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


New York 36 Chicago 46 — Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 
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OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS FOR 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND USAGE 

edited by Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. Wilson, both of 
the University of Connecticut, Storrs 

An interesting and informative collection of thirty-four essays 
on the English language, focusing on four main topics: Dic- 
tionaries, Words, and Meanings; The History of English; The 
Structure of English; Usage. Study questions are supplied. 
1959 344 pp. paperbound $2.50 


WRITING PROSE: 

TECHNIQUES AND PURPOSES 

edited by Thomas S. Kane and Leonard J. Peters, both of the 
University of Connecticut, Waterbury 


An excellent anthology of model compositions, featuring sam- 
ples of expository, descriptive, and narrative prose from the 
best literature. Analytical questions, diction exercises, and 
suggested theme topics accompany the selections. 


1959 347 pp. paperbound $2.95 


WRITING COLLEGE THEMES 

by Robert B. Doremus, University of Wisconsin 

Thirty writing assignments, covering narration, autobiography, 
description, exposition, argument, and the research paper. 
Each assignment includes practical suggestions on how to 


go about writing the theme, and a discussion of the rhetorical 
principles involved. 


1960 163 pp. paperbound $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - New York 16 


HURRAY 
FOR 
BOOKS! 


5 JET FLYER 


By JOSEPH ARCHIBALD. Decorations by 
Bruno Junker. During the suspense- 
ful hours as he waits to make a dan- 
gerous landing, the captain of a huge 
jet liner relives other times, in war 
and peace, when his nerve was tested. 
Ages 14 up. $2.95 


FIRST PARTING 


By SKULDA BANER. Dec- 
orations by Donald 4%» 


of teaching ata prairie 
school, Anna Magnuson has given so 
much and shared so many experiences 
that she understands every parting 
must leave some of the heart behind. 

4, Ages 14 up. $3.25 


J) 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated 
by Stuart Tresilian. A shepherd dog 
serves his master on the hills of 


goes to companion that One he once 


Lambo. After a year 


Hebron until, that task well done, he & «em, 


, Sunior Books 


WITH THE 
WILL TO GO \X 


By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES. Illus- 
trated by Donald Lambo. In 1595 
Pieter and his merchant uncle use the 
first flute, or storage, ship in adven- 
tures to befuddle Spain and set the 
Dutch on the long sea route to the 


Indies. 
Ages 12-16. $3.75 


FIRE IN THE VALLEY 


By JACK HAMBLETON. Jacket by Arnold 
Sockman. Photographs. The true 
story of a famous forest fire: how it 
started, how it was fought, how, after 
it was finally conquered, the valley 
was restored. 

$3.75 


Ages 12 up. 
MARK OF A 
CHAMPION 
By THURMAN THOMAS 
scoTr. Illustrated by 
Edward Shenton. The 
great Chance kennels 
are brought back to 
prosperity through the 
courage of a young 
boy and a promising 
puppy. 


found cradled in a manger. 
$2.95 


All ages. 
SOMETHING OF MY OWN 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Jacket by 
Johannes Troyer. Charlotte takes a 
newspaper job to help with college 
expenses, and during the hectic sum- 
mer she, and those around her, learn 
much through her experience. 

Ages 12-16 $3.25 


Send for free Junior Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


Ages 10-14 $3.50 
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From the pioneers in quality paperback publishing, who have 
given you ANCHOR BOOKS .. . an important new name 


and an exciting new line... 


DOUBLEDAY 
DOLPHIN BOOKS 


We are now pleased to announce a major addition to 
the Doubleday paperback publishing program: a 
series of books of wide popular interest, many of 


which appear for the first time between paper covers. 
Following is a selection from the first 100 titles: 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
COMIC WRITERS* 


by William Hazlitt 95¢ 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and 

PERSUASION* 

by Jane Austen $1.45 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 

by Thomas Hardy 95¢ 

PARADISE LOST 

by John Milton 95¢ 

THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON 
95¢ 

DON JUAN 

by Lord Byron - $1.45 

JOSEPH ANDREWS 

by Henry Fielding 95¢ 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

by Stephen Crane 95¢ 


ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
by Thomas Carlyle and 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 95¢ 
QUENTIN DURWARD 
by Sir Walter Scott $1.45 


LIVES OF THE POETS 
(Cowley to Prior) Volume | 
LIVES OF THE POETS 


(Congreve to Gray) Volume Il 
by Samuel Johnson Each $1.45 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER and 

SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS* 

by Thomas De Quincey 


HAWTHORNE 

by Henry James 
INVITATION TO POETRY 

by Lloyd Frankenberg 95¢ 
LEAVES OF GRASS* 

by Walt Whitman 95¢ 
THE MOONSTONE 

by Wilkie Collins $1.45 


LYRICAL BALLADS* 
by William Wordsworth and 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 95¢ 
archie and mehitabel 
by Don Marquis 95¢ 


UNCLE TOM’'S CABIN OR, 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY* 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe $1.45 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS* 95¢ 


TALES OF THE GROTESQUE 
AND ARABESQUE* 
Edgar Allan Poe 95¢ 


*Dolphin Masters 


For a complete list of all the Doubleday Dolphin a Anchor Books, and 
college-interest titles in print, ask your bookseller or write to 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


575 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 2, 1960 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 


A Dynamic Program Fully Abreast of Contemporary Needs and 
Interests in the Language Arts 


Vocabulary Development 


A four-year program em ages to build word power that enables students 
on a own to deal with unfamiliar words and to expand their active 
voca ies. 


Sentence Improvement 


Special attention in all four years of sentence improvement both as to con- 
tent and structure and the valid assumption that the significant problems 
of writing occur at the level of the sentence. 


Effective Writing 


A yopers of developing maturity designed to make revision a natural, 
no part of the writing experience. 


Usage and Grammar 


Chapters in the 9th and 12th grade books on structural linguistics—empha- 
sis on standard usage with understanding that English is a growing language 
—for grades 10 to 12, a consistent handbook, rich in examples, uniform in 
numbering, with an unusually legible type-page. 


Teachers’ Annotated Editions 


Marginal notations on the pages of text and bound-in manual provide spe- 
cific teaching suggestions and cross-references for your teaching conven- 
ience. You also find the key to exercises right on the text page. 


The Macmillan English Series is a modern approach to the teaching of English— 
with emphasis on logical thinking, critical thinking, analytical thinking. 


The Macmillan 60 Fittn avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 


RECORDINGS 


for the classroom and the library 


All aré 12 inch LPs, produced by the most exacting modern 
recording techniques, the spoken arts at their best. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF MILTON, KEATS, 

AND SHELLEY 1 record $5.35 
15 poems including On his blindness; I] Penseroso; L’ Allegro; 
On first looking into Chapman’s Homer; La belle dame sans 
merci; Ode to‘a nightingale; Ozymandias; Ode to the west 
wind; To a skylark, etc. Artist: Hilton Edwards. 


MARK TWAIN: Five characteristic selections 1 record $5.35 
Readings from Huckleberry Finn; The American language; 
Punch brothers punch; Jim Baker’s bluejay yarn; Paris 
notes. Artist: Hiram Sherman. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN VERSE 1 record $5.35 
27 poems by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
Poe, Whitman and Dickinson, including To a waterfowl; The 
day is done; All’s well; Courtin’; The chambered nautilus; 

To Helen; I hear America singing; I never saw a moor. 
Artists: Alexander Scourby and Nancy Wickwire. 


CHARLES DICKENS: Three dramatic scenes. 1 record $5.35 
The distinguished Dickens reader, Emlyn Williams, presents 
varied scenes from Our Mutual Friend, Dombey and Son, and 
The Pickwick Papers. 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON 1 record $5.35 
89 selections, including the love and nature poems. Artist: 
Nancy Wickwire. 


SHAKESPEARE: Scenes from Eight Plays 2 records $10.70 
Selections from King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Caesar, The Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, 
Hamlet and Macbeth. Artists: Anew McMaster and an 
excellent supporting cast. 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH: J. B. 2 records $11.40 
Performed by the original Broadway cast headed by Christo- 
pher Plummer; directed by Elia Kazan. With notes and 
illustrations; a deluxe presentation. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: Two stories. 1 record $5.35 
Basil Rathbone reads: The minister’s black veil; and Young 
Goodman Brown. 


Our new catalogue of poetry, prose, theatre, 
diction, etc., lists hundreds of other literary 
recordings. Send for your copy; no charge, of 
course. 


LORRAINE MUSIC COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 131 Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


J OHN DUNS SCOTUS WAS HIS NAME. HE WAS A 
13th-century schoolman who did not go along with all the 
new methods of learning brought by the Renaissance. His 
followers were called “Duns men,” “Dunses,” and even- 
tually ‘“Dunces”; and poor Duns Scotus, one of the great 
thinkers of his time, now has his name eternally linked 
with stupidity. 

This sets us brooding, even though we haven’t seen 
a dunce cap lately. (Is that shameful crown of humiliation 
still countenanced anywhere in the civilized world?) As 
publishers of some of the world’s best writing, we don’t 
like to see students labeled as unready for literature— 
when it is properly presented. We are convinced that if 
the right button is pushed, so to speak, each student can 
enter and enjoy the land of literature. 

Teachers tell us that students of every kind respond 
encouragingly to our Reading for Enjoyment series of 
anthologies for junior high literature courses. These 
handsome books are planned by their teacher-editors for 
all seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. The variety and 
balance of their contents, the freshness and clarity of 
their design, the simplicity and coherence of their teach- 
ing aids—such assets help the teacher push the right 
button for each emerging individual. 

The seventh-grader who thinks “The Village Black- 
smith” sounds like old stuff may be tempted to the poem 
by the pre-reading tip that he can have a meal today in 
a restaurant that used to be the blacksmith’s house. If he 
is deaf to poetry, and all for science, the latter may lead 
him to the former as he finds—deftly placed between “Be 
Your Own Weatherman” and “Test Pilot’”—Walter de la 
Mare’s poem “The Magnifying Glass.” Or perhaps an 
up-to-the-minute baseball story like “Lay It Down, 
Ziggy!” will pull him into the magic circle of the written 
word. Once the student enjoys reading, then the range of 
his reading can grow. 

By drawing on contemporary as well as classic sources, 
the Reading for Enjoyment Series relates the student’s 
reading in school to his reading out of school. These 
colorful, sensibly illustrated volumes help him to evaluate 
a magazine article as well as a sonnet. They support the 
teacher’s efforts to turn undisciplined minds into dis- 
cerning ones. 

In short they replace the dunce cap with the thinking 
sb We wish we could tell John Duns Scotus all about 
it, too. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Jewett Edman Scannell McKee Lass Early 
Adventure Bound Journeys Into America Literature for Life 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 8 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Vol. XLIX NOVEMBER 1960 


Golden Anniversary Convention Issue 


A Quick Look Back 


W. Wilbur Hatfield 
Editor, The English Journal, 1922-1955 


A mere glance over our shoulder shows us how steep and in spots rocky 
is the road up which the teaching of high school English has come in the 
last fifty years. Place any high school English text of 1911 beside the 
handsomely bound, attractively printed, beautifully and pertinently illus- 
trated successor of 1960! How antique, even primitive, the 1911 model 
looks! And the present model is as much superior in content as in appearance. 
The change from those early insignificant looking texts to the sumptuous, 
generally usable books in our students’ hands is merely a physical parallel to 
the more important, less obvious changes in the subject matter, activities, 
and spirit of instruction in English. 

Few present members of the NCTE know that it was organized by a 
committee “to lay before the college entrance examination board the views 
of high school principals and teachers” concerning the college requirements 
—that is, to protest these shackles. The literature prescribed for study was 
chosen in a conference dominated by college men who did not realize that 
books of great intrinsic or historical value, such as Macaulay’s essay on 
Johnson or Burke’s speech “On Conciliation with the Colonies,” might be 
neither digestible nor palatable mental food for twentieth-cen: pb 
can adolescents. Naturally the high school course usually consisted of unre- 
lated pieces, presented in uninteresting format and taught like science or his- 
tory—for examination. Now we have moved up, at the worst, to anthologies, 
most often organized by topics, of selections chosen by active high school 
teachers, commonly pretested in classrooms before publication. Courses 
on three different difficulty levels for students of corresponding ability are 
common. Guided individual reading is a major feature of the work in most 
good high schools. Students are having many and varied experiences with 
and through literature. i 

In composition, too, the development has been revolutionary. From 
writing only about books, or preparing other reflective essays, we have 
broadened to include personal experience narratives, reports and expla- 
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nations, both social and business letters, opinions, etc., each undertaking 
usually suggested by the current activities and interests of the student 
writers. Elocution and “speeches” have been supplemented by dramatiza- 
tion, story telling, and discussion. Standards of usage have become realistic 
instead of the personal crotchets of textbook authors who apparently did 
not know the history of modern English, the fact that there are regional 
differences within good usage, or the actual usage of standard magazines and 
cultivated people. Power to communicate facts or ideas, to entertain or con- 
vince or persuade is now recognized as the prime goal in writing or speaking, 
and correctness is seen to be a means to this end. “Correcting” papers is 
therefore yielding to praise for good features, helpful comments for im- 
provement, with “errors” of only one or two types marked. As he reads, 
the teacher lets the background, native ability, and even the temperament 
of each individual writer influence his comment. 


The study of formal grammar has been considerably curtailed. Text- 
“books no longer present 72-item conjugations of verbs; and cases of nouns 
are omitted or slighted. More and more teachers are believing the re- 
searchers, who find that students’ knowledge of grammar has little effect 
upon their speech and writing. Experiments thirty years ago showed that 
both correctness and effectiveness can be taught without benefit of gram- 
mar study. (The new structural grammar seems superior to the traditional 
analysis of language, but its value to slow—or bright!—children is still un- 
known.) The best means of reforming substandard language habits seems 
to be repeated constructive exercises, imitating correct sentences. 


In 1911 high schools did not realize that they needed to teach reading. 
Now most schools give crippled readers special help. Many schools are 
saving years of their students’ adult time by giving them intensive training 
in reading fifty per cent faster than before. Alert teachers in every subject 
have a constant eye upon the development of the higher skills of reading 
which are neither possible nor needed in the elementary school. 


Explicit teaching of listening has only begun, but we all are now con- 
scious that good listening involves something more than just paying atten- 
tion; some teachers are pioneering methods of teaching that something. The 
sudden enthusiasm for semantics and propaganda analysis has quieted into 
incidental—not accidental—attention to context, both immediate (the rest of 
the sentence, page, chapter, book) and broad (social and cultural situation). 
Rote memorization of the letters in individual words is complemented by 
instruction in economical ways to study words. The advent of radio, motion 
ewe and television has been met by the development of methods of 
eading students to be more discriminating. Venturesome teachers have 


demonstrated the possibilities of topical units, employing reading, both pur- 
posive and recreational; speaking (reports, discussion, dramatics); writing, 
both informational and expressive; and, of course, listening. 

The foregoing paragraphs are no complete summary of the advances 
in the teaching of English since 1911, but even these cited add up to an 
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accomplishment that amazes even us veterans who have lived through them. 
The improvements have come through the classroom attempts, the sharing 
of results and insights by classroom teachers. Even the desired modification 
of the colleges’ demands upon us has been hastened by our organized ex- 
pression of our opinions. In fifty years we have come a long, long way up 
a steep and rocky, sometimes slippery climb. 

Now that we have gloated for a moment over some of our achieve- 
ments, it is time to face forward and to march firmly ahead. So our wise 
editor has assembled for this issue of the Journal particularly helpful articles 
dealing with as many aspects of our complex work as space permits. These 
pee as a group will give us all something of an overview of our pro- 
essional task. Each of us will find somewhere in one of them at least one 
idea that we can act upon at once. 


The half-century of progress summarized in this Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention issue by Mr. Hatfield—himself a symbol of the quest for progress— 
has not come merely through the attrition of time. Rather, it has resulted 
from unflagging efforts by the Council, its commissions and committees and 
publications; by great teacher educators such as Dora V. Smith, Robert C. 
Pooley, Helene W. Hartley, Lou La Brant, John J. DeBoer, Luella B. Cook, 
J. N. Hook, and others; by enlightened publishers interested in education 
as well as in dollars; and, probably of key importance, by dedicated teacher- 
scholars in the high school English classroom. Seven of these teacher-schol- 
ars contribute the articles for this issue. The issue, then, is a tribute both to 
the Golden Anniversary Convention and to the high school teacher-scholar 
who has been so instrumental in giving the anniversary significance. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


“,..90 Proud You Could Pop!” 


Tom Person 


Mr. Person is not only a distinguished writer of fiction for young people but also a 
successful teacher of creative writing at the Bay High School, Panama City, 
Florida. Here he discusses his work, offering much interesting advice on writing 
as well as on teaching writing. Among his well-known books are The Land and 
the Water, Bar-Face, and Trouble on the Trace. a ee eT 


D== the past few years many 

people whose words glow with au- 
thority have appeared in print with the 
avowed purpose of pointing out the 
impossibility of teaching creative writ- 


ing. In spite of these pronouncements 
we continue to have courses in creative 
writing offered in some of our high 
schools and in most of our colleges, 
and we have young people signing 


up for these courses. Some sign up 
because they sincerely feel that they 
have talent and wish to develop it; 
others, because they look upon it as an 
easy way to rack up another credit. 

Granted, the teaching of creativity 
would be very difficult if not impos- 
sible. On the other hand young people 
of what we call normal intelligence 
can be taught form, and they can be 
taught the value of saying something 
in fewer words, and they can be taught 
plotting; further, they can be directed 
to some degree toward imaginative 
thinking. In addition to these advan- 
tages, which can be offered by the 
earnest, competent teacher, there is 
another: time. For an hour a day, five 


days a week, the student has time to 
devote to building something in words. 
In many cases he has never sat, pencil 
in hand, blank sheet of paper before 
him, the entire realm af imagination 
at his disposal. This opportunity to 
create with words is worth a great 
deal in itself. 

Parallels are dangerous, and a psy- 
chologist might find fallacy in this, 
but it seems to me that just as one 
may develop his musical talent by 
learning more and more complicated 
and delicate means of producing and 
expressing music, the writer may also 
become more proficient in his craft. 
What this amounts to in the long run 
may not be creativity, but it would 
be difficult to draw a line showing 
where technique stops and creating 
begins. 

It might be well at this point to say 
that the foregoing remarks and those 
to follow are pe ee from my own 
experience as a writer of juvenile 
stories and as a high school teacher. 
Anything in said remarks that happens 
to apply to another person must be 
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classified as purely coincidental. One 
further apologetic precaution: writing 
is an intensely personal work, some- 
what like the spider’s web, spun out 
of one’s self, and any discussion of it 
leads to frequent use of the vertical 
pronoun. If the “I’s” seem to have it 
in this piece, please forgive. 

A great many years ago, at a teach- 
ers’ institute—called, brutally, “work- 
shop” these days—I heard an elderly 
teacher make an inspirational talk in 
which he employed a vivid figure to 
illustrate the educational process. The 
essence of it was that we are, all of us, 
facing in the same direction and mov- 
ing very fast toward some vague, 
common end out there. The older ones, 
particularly teachers, are occupied 
with the task of passing back to dite 
behind what they themselves have 
gained by study and experience. Hav- 
ing once been an athlete of sorts—and 
always a ham, I suspect—he moved in 
a crouch across the stage, suggesting 
a rather obese, arthritic football cen- 
ter, pantomiming the operation. De- 
spite the fact that it had comical 
overtones at the time, for I was quite 
young then, this picture has remained 
with me. 


Nowhere, I feel, has it clearer appli- 
cation than in the so-called creative 
writing field, for the selling writer of 
stories has had much to learn by expe- 
rience and should therefore have 
something of value to pass back to 
those following him. Whether or not 
he does this effectively depends far 
more upon his ability as a teacher than 
upon his excellence as a writer. The 
fact that a writer is selling, perhaps 
even widely, is not always a sound 
recommendation that he can teach 
others his craft. Few good writers 
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are also good teachers. This may be 
a very fine thing. 


The teacher and the fiction writer 
have at least one common obligation: 
to reveal the marvelous and beautiful 
lurking in ordinary things. Each must 
accomplish this without obvious effort; 
the writer, without moralizing. Fur- 
ther, the writer must have no appear- 
ance of trying to improve the agile 
minds of his audience. He serves as an 
entertainer, and whatever instructing 
he may wish to do must be accom- 
plished as a by-product. 

Since time for creating is so precious 
to many of the students, most of 
whom will not or cannot set aside 
blocks of time for self-searching, the 
teacher—we call this person “sponsor” 
at Bay High—should avoid too much 
encroachment upon the allotted pe- 
riod. This means that his “lectures” 
should be kept at a minimum and 
delivered with the utmost simplicity. 
The barest essentials are, after all 
sufficient, for the student will learn 
more by working than by taking 
voluminous notes which he will not, 
perhaps cannot, digest. The sponsor 
who goes past the point of simple 
need suggests an absurd but illustrative 
comparison: A road sign, “Vinegar 
Bend, 12 Mi.” with an arrow pointing 
is certainly adequate information to 
lead one to Vinegar Bend. He does 
not need a history of the town, a de- 
scription of its population, with socio- 
economic break-downs, a summary of 
its products, a discussion of the tax 
load, and information on the size of 
the jail. If the traveler stops to read 
and assimilate a brochure on the micro- 
polis, he may be late in getting there. 
Too often the lecturer gets carried 
away with the detailed wisdom of his 
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presentation—and the bell rings—and 
the student has lost. Maybe writing is 
something like learning to swim or to 
milk a cow. There are certain basic 
essentials; the rest of it is in the doing. 
The details can better be handled at 
the sponsor’s desk, when the student 
has written something and brought it 
up for individual conference. This is 
where the best work is done. 


Setting the Atmosphere 


In the beginning of the year I find 
it valuable to assure the group that 
their work will not be read aloud 
without the author’s permission. Fre- 
quently a fine talent is hiding behind 
shyness, even painful timidity. A stu- 
dent of this nature will tighten up at 
the — of being exposed as the 
writer of a poem or of a story which 
might otherwise have been done with 
real feeling. This real, deep-down feel- 
ing is precisely what-the sponsor is 
seeking, for without it all writing is 
pale and ordinary. We do our best 
creative writing when we have a feel- 
ing of freedom and relaxation, and a 
sensitive soul fearing invasion of pri- 
vacy cannot be free and relaxed. This 
is especially true of boys assigned a 
poem. Somewhere in their growing 
up toward what they regard as rugged 
manhood they gained the impression 
that poetry is a sure symptom of sissi- 
ness, even of decadence; so they de- 
spise it. Only an occasional boy will 
throw himself with abandon into a 
sonnet. So much for poetry, or at least 
for our efforts in that field. (The 
sponsor in this case is prejudiced; short 
stories are the main category.) 

While on the matter of the rewards 
of literary privacy, I should like to 
present a very pleasant case history of 
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a student. Some three years ago a shy, 
dark-eyed girl, whom I had had in 
tenth grade English the year before, 
came into the writing group. I had 
invited her on the strength of one little 

rtion of a theme she had done in 
English II, when she had forgotten her 
inhibitions and had written with feel- 
ing. Now she was a junior, a new year 
was beginning, and she was one of 
twenty juniors and seniors who would, 
theoretically at least, devote an hour 
a day, five days a week for the next 
several months, to the matter of creat- 
ing with words. Several weeks passed, 
during which she turned out credit- 
ably well the assignments ‘required of 
her. Nothing more. I had, as usual, 
assured the group of privacy, had 
“passed” a rule that no one would 
tamper with another’s folder. (So far 
as I know, this rule has not been 
violated, except by the sponsor, in my 
five years here.) Still, Margaret was 
not producing. Others came to my 
desk, talked of their ideas and prob- 
lems, but Margaret remained to 
herself. Now and then she wrote some- 
thing, seemed to be getting up steam 
—then tore it into fine bits and con- 
signed it to the wastebasket. The 
sponsor waited, pretended not to 
notice. Pressure would do far more 
harm than good. 


One morning she came self-con- 
sciously to my desk. She had a story 
idea. It was a good one, too, and 
exactly the kind of thing I had — 
expected, a delicate situation that re- 
quired sensitive handling. The danger 
of lumbering into the maudlin was 
great. We talked, and with questions 
—my own method of working with a 
story idea—I led her out on several 
lines of possible development. Until 
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the bell rang, we lost ourselves in that 
idea. Somewhere in the conference I 
repeated the assurance of privacy. “On 
this story, Margaret, there are just two 
people in the world, you and I. If you 
feel this as you go, it will be beautiful. 
We can tone down the sentiment 
when editing time comes. Let yourself 
go. Good writing, someone said, is 
merely stimulating the other fellow’s 
glands with words.” Then I made a 
confession that I think helped: “Don’t 
tell this, but I’ve had to knock many 
a tear away while writing a story. 
Don’t be afraid to feel.” 


In a couple of days she had the first 
draft done. It came out extremely 
well. There was little to do in toning 
it down sentiment-wise, for Margaret 
had a built-in sense of proportion in 
such matters. She was proud of that 
story, her eyes big and bright—and a 
little misty—when I said good things 
about her. From that point forward, 
she did excellent work. The lead story 
in the Whirlwind for that year was 
Margaret’s first story. And for good 
measure she illustrated it. Another 
story of hers was selected for the mag- 
azine. She went to Japan before the 
publication was out, and we mailed her 
a copy. One of the comments in her 
letter of acknowledgment told how 
proud she was. Her way of saying it 
added up into a very unMargaret-like 
flier into feeling. 


It is safe to predict that, with work 
and determination, Margaret will be a 
selling writer in her twenties. No 
teacher could have given her that com- 
bination of gifts which we lump into 
the word “talent,” but being in the 


group gave her the opportunity to try 
her wings, to encase that talent in 
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form, to place her work in rewarding 
competition. 

There are many other kinds of stu- 
dents in such a class, the majority of 
them less gifted; yet all have 
selected as worthy of the chance to 
express themselves. Each of them has 
a different background and warp-and- 
woof of experience—the seed-bed of 
literary production. Each one varies 
from the other in mastery of words 
and of writing mechanics. On the 
average, one or two in each group can 
take a basic idea and build a story on 
it; others turn blank and freeze up 
when left on their own to devise situa- 
tions and solutions. Therefore the 
sponsor must be all things to, if not 
all people, then to roughly a score 
of very different people. This requires 
much adaptability on the part of the 

nsor, who must, mentally, emulate 
the example of the chameleon, switch- 
ing from idea to idea, evaluating, sug- 
gesting lines of action and/or thought 
eading toward logical conclusions 
according to varied necessities and 
emergencies. 


Teaching the Elements of Fiction 


There is not much of a problem in 
making students understand what is 
meant by character, setting, plot, and 
conflict, and that each of these basic 
elements of the story is nec . The 
difficulty arises in the selection of 
details that will most effectively pre- 
sent these elements. Character seems 
to give the most trouble, and it should, 
for it is the very heart of most stories. 
(Some even say that character is 
story.) Whatever its relative value, it 
is extremely tricky: it is difficult to 
individualize, easy to present a type. 

Setting and conflict pose fewer prob- 
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lems than character and conflict, but 
there is one omnipresent problem in 
connection with setting: it is very 
hard to make young people appre- 
ciatively aware of their own surround- 
ings. Most of them, being restless and 
fired with youth’s love for adventure, 
prefer to lay their stories in very 
far-away places. This is a very ancient 
problem, certainly, but still as much 
a problem as ever, for each generation 
presents it anew. Jimmy has never 
been to Peru; therefore Peru is a 
glamorous place, and the Incas terrifi- 
cally intriguing. Sally has never visited 
Paris, so she finds it a charming locale 
for her story. The fact that she doesn’t 
know French, much less French out- 
look and mores, is no deterrent. Right 
around home is so dull, and for the 
one reason that it should be written 
about: first-hand knowledge. These 
days, we go even farther, ’way out! 
Space travel excites boys, many of 
whom have read voraciously in the 
field of science fiction as well as in 
books devoted to rockets, space sta- 
tions, and the like. In one worthy 
respect, granted they have garnered 
enough information to get them safely 
past the earth’s atmosphere, they are 
on sure ground: they know almost as 
much as anyone else about what is out 
there in space. Despite the fascination 
of such fantasy, which is moving so 
swiftly toward reality, it seems to me 
that the beginning writer, high school 
or college, would gain by telling about 
his own surroundings, about the kind 
of people he knows, and about the 
problems (conflicts) common to them. 


Another major deterrent to progress 
is the impression in the student’s mind 
that his story must be very compli- 
cated. This leads to considerable con- 
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fusion and eventually to failure. A 
beginner is not ready to handle an 
intricate plot. He has to learn, and 
often to his surprise, that most of our 
great stories are simple. In their 
handling lies the greatness, in the clear 
depiction of character, setting, plot, 
and conflict. Once he learns this, learns 
that basically a short story’s major 
function is to reveal a human being at 
some crisis and to carry the reader to 
a logical, usually satisfying, conclusion, 
or solution, he has made a great step 
toward understanding what he is try- 
ing to do with words and blank sheets 
ol paper. Also, once he understands 
that most of writing lies in the selection 
of details and the selection of right 
words to present those details, he has 
reached another milestone in aware- 
ness. (Yes, I realize that the foregoing 
sentence is a sneaky generality in 
which is wrapped up virtually the 
entire art of writing! ) 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention dialogue and its sly relation, 


dialect. Making characters talk nat- 


urally is one of the hard problems; 
keeping dialogue within balanced 
limits is another. It is very easy to 
wander off into dialogue-for-dialogue’s 
sake. This fills paper, for one thing, 
but later on it requires merciless edit- 
ing. Particularly helpful, where long 
passages of dialogue must be com- 
pressed, is the device of a story 
“cool.” Laying it aside for a few days, 
forgetting it, somehow prepares one 
for the economy of words he must 
achieve. It is very easy to have charac- 
ters talk in circles, saying the same 
thing in different words. Professional 
writers find this a troublesome depart- 
ment, so it is quite uncerstandable that 
high school students should flounder 
here. 
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As for dialect, few beginners can 
handle it well. They have not listened 
long enough to the oddities.and nu- 
ances of regional pronunciation, nor 
have they d any skill in the 
extremely demanding exercise of spell- 
ing words to reproduce pronunciations 
common to an area, at the same time 
keeping them generally readable. Un- 
less a student has a fine flair for this, it 
should be avoided. 

Over-writing in general poses an- 
other problem. Most writers, I am 
sure, over-write. It is a good thing, 
provided one has the self-mastery to 
edit for effective compression. It is 
far better to delete a thousand words, 
bringing a story within the desired 
length limit, than to add five hundred 
words, stretching the tale to the 
minimum limit. Cutting tightens and 
strengthens; padding thins and weak- 
ens a story. 


Establishing Attitudes 


The business of working from a 
basic idea right on through to the 
finished story requires much more 
determination than most beginners 
have. Time and again, the sponsor must 
remind the student of one sad fact: 
the gulf between conception and 
execution is vast and beset with sly 
currents. Crossing it is slow drudgery. 
In short, it is work. Johnny, whose 
story idea was simply wonderful three 
days ago, has lost his enthusiasm for it. 
He has come up with a new idea he 
wants to write about. “I’m disgusted 
with what I’ve done on this first idea,” 
he gripes. “It’s icky!” So, he wants to 
throw the labor of two or three or four 
days into the wastebasket and set forth 
— Johnny does not know it, but 
idea no. 2 will shortly lose its attrac- 
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tion and fall into the category of the 
“icky.” Ideas come in brilliant flashes; 
stories grow through drudgery. New 
ideas come swiftly, begging to be 
caught in a silver net of words. Con- 
ceiving the idea is deceptively easy; 
a-birthing it is agony. 

What Johnny does not know, and 
likely does not believe when told, is 
that the selling writer often has the 
same problem. Somewhere in the labor 
of writing nearly every one of his 
stories, he was tempted to abandon the 
miserable thing. Another idea, exciting 
and fairly buzzing with possibilities, 
had popped into his busy brain. But 
he has learned the hard way that the 
new idea is a kind of be am emt 
that will lead him astray from the pat 
of production, and he has no will to 
toss aside the work of hours or even 
of days; wherefore he sticks it out to 
the bitter end. 


It comes as something of a shock 
to students that writing is hard work. 
It is no wonder they have the idea that 
it is easy, for people in general seem 
to share this view. Several years ago, 
when I was free-lancing full time in 
the juvenile field—a very fine means of 
keeping down weight—I went to the 
bank to pay a house note. The willowy 
blonde who so irreverently received 
my check asked, “You write, don’t 
you?” And when I confessed, she came 
right back with, “But what do you 
work at for a living?” This happened 
some fifteen years ago, and just last 
week one of our leading periodicals 
carried a cartoon on the same subject 
and with almost the exact wording. 
What this proves, I’ve no idea; but it 
does tie in with the prevalent notion 
that writing is a sort of pastime for 
the dabbling dilettante. 
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Now and then the sponsor has a 
student who has fine flashes of original- 
ity—or, out of respect to Aristotle, 
shall we say “freshness of view”?—but 
who lacks the will to stay with an 
idea until it has been adequately 
handled. The very prospect of at- 
tempting even a short-short is dread- 
ful, and all continuity of effort is 
viewed with extreme distaste. If an 
idea can’t be wrapped up in words 
quickly and with finality, no editing 
necessary, then throw it away; another 
idea will soon be along. It’s something 
like the classic description of Okla- 
homa weather: If you don’t like what 
we've got now, just wait a minute. 
Ideas come fast, and many of them, like 
the sparks that fly upward, soon cool 
to ash and die. The ones that are done, 
and often rather brilliantly, are dashed 
off in a paragraph or two or in a short 
verse. 


One such member of my group did 
write very well. When we went into 
the short story, I helped her plot one. 
We were both determined that she 
would carry through to the finish. 
(She, too, was aware of her crickety 
fault and wanted to overcome it.) 
Even the work of plotting and plan- 
ning made her unhappy, but she did 
go on and write the story, a good one 
of its kind, too. She stuck with it, de- 
spite the tempting new ideas that 
persisted in whizzing like vari-colored 
moths about the bright candle of her 
fancy. And she despised the finished 
story. She even lost a little weight in 
the few days of labor it took; but she 
gained stature of a kind, too. (The 
story made the magazine in the spring, 
and this was compensation of a kind.) 
Oddly, this girl is not lazy. The 
answer to her problem—and she has 
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awareness of that problem, being am- 
bitious to. write professionally and 
having already received two checks 
for creative work in the juvenile field 
—may lie in maturity and self dis- 
cipline. I hope so. 

There have been many other inter- 
esting people in the groups we have 
had here for the past five years: 


Handling Varied Personalities 


1. The intense, artistic boy with 
the vocabulary of four-bit words and 
the smattering of psychology terms. 
He vacillated between the poles of the 
grand style and absurd pontification 
on trifles. The bizarre alone attracted 
him; ordinary people and life-as-lived 
were not worth his attention. 


2. The sadly over-weight boy who 
had a deep sensitivity for the beauty 
of the world about him, but who cared 
little about people. And he cared less 
for the mechanics of writing, even 
unto spelling. Nor did he care about 
form. He felt that one should record 
what one feels, and to heck with 
readers’ opinions. I doubt that my blue 
pencil ever got through to him. Such 
dull details were for those who pre- 
ferred to bother about them. He 
soared in the realm of ideas—and, 
frankly, he did a fine job of soaring, 


too. 


3. The girl who resented just a 
little any editing of her material. Some- 
how she had the notion that be- 
cause she had written it, it was 
imperishable ART. When I showed 
her the facsimile of a page from Mil- 
ton’s original draft of one of his major 
works, perhaps Paradise Lost, a 
hen-scratched with changes, I thi 
she felt a little sorry for the man: he 
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should have done a better job the first 
time! 

4. The boy who was determined to 
be cynical. Everything was bad; 
further, everything was well on its 
way toward getting worse. All police- 
men were skunks; all officials, grafting 
scoundrels. People in general were a 
mess. He wrote to shock the reader, 
even at times to nauseate him. 

5. The ethereal type of girl who 
eschewed all matters of the world 
and took off on paper to the misty 
blue yonder. It did little good to point 
out that if she would wait patiently 
for a few years to become an angel 
she might enjoy real people and a few 
earthly rewards in the meantime. 

6. The clever character who was 
always just on the edge of getting 
down to work. He deferred the painful 
matter as long as he could, discussing 
frequently and with solemn air his 
fine plans. Obviously, a sponsor can’t 
bark the order, “WRITE!” and 
promptly see all recording tools mov- 
ing in unison. Writing is just not like 
that. Each one must arrive at his goal 
in his own way. But there is a limit 
to one’s acceptance of literary leth- 
argy. 

In addition to the types just men- 
tioned there have been many others 
in our group here. I have found, as 
sponsor of the creative writing class 
for the past five years, many reasons 
for both pleasure and disappointment. 
Dealing with these young people, each 
the vibrant center of an interesting 
microcosm, has been highly rewarding. 
Students like Carol, Judy, Charles, 
Ann, Margaret, Kenneth, Elliott, and 
others keep the sponsor’s faith high. 
Some day one or more of these—per- 
haps also others who were not ready 
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in high school—will appear with credit 
on printed pages. It is entirely possible 
that they would have arrived there 
in time without the experience of what 
we term creative writing, but I am 
sure that their participation in the 
group gave them short cuts that the 
trial and error method would have 
taken longer to find. 


At the end of the year comes the 
pay-off. Material from the entire 
school, submitted by English teachers, 
has reached our room. It has been 
weeded out, selected, laid out, illus- 
trated, and turned in to the printer. 
We have spent two or three periods 
at the printer’s, learning something of 
the mechanical side of publishing. Stu- 
dents have seen their creations caught 
in cold inches of bright metal. They 
have seen the cover come off the press 
—always a high-light experience. 

Comes at last the day when boxes 
and boxes of Whirlawinds are delivered 
for distribution. We open a box, and 
each member of the group catches up 
a copy and starts riffing through it. 
Each one already knows what is there, 
for he or she has edited, columned, 
counted words, inches, and so on, to — 
the point of boredom; but there is 
something of magic in the printed 
word with one’s name above it. Now 
they hold in their hands the final re- 
sult, unchangeable, inexorable, irre- 
vocable, beautiful! Seeing their own 
work in this form makes their eyes 
brighten; I see their faces flush, their 
hands tremble, and I know their hearts 
are beating faster. 


To paraphrase Margaret’s letter 
from Tokyo: “You’re so proud you 
could pop when you're part of some- 
thing like this!” 
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in The English Journal. 


One MORNING this summer sev- 
eral students from one of the college 
graduate classes filed into the back of 
the room to observe my multi-level 
high school class in literature and 
composition. Among them was a 


young man whom I had supervised in 
his pre-student teaching experience 
three years before. At that time I was 
convinced that he was potentially one 


of the best high school English 
teachers I had worked with that year. 
Intelligent, dynamic, and possessed of 
a keen sense of purpose, he was one 
of the few college juniors I have seen 
who had some notion of what high 
school students can read with meaning 
and enjoyment. 


As we talked shop after class, I was 
puzzled by his apparent evasiveness 
until he said that he had decided to 
change over from lish to guidance 
and He sim ly 
did not feel at home in an English 
classroom anymore. While he did feel 
that his first two years had been rea~ 
sonably ones, the last, he 
was certain, had been a dismal failure 


for both his students and himself. 


The majority of the English 
teachers in his school had, as he termed 
it, been “running scared” for some | 
time because of the rash of articles 
in popular magazines attacking cur- 
rent literature programs in high school. 
Last fall, over his protest and those of 
two other teachers, this group had 
been successful in instituting a course 
of study which had been in vogue in 
the early part of the century. For each 
grade level there was a single required 
reading list (composed almost exclu- 
sively of British classics) and a stand- 
ard book report form. A department 
bulletin directed all teachers to adhere 
strictly to the presentation of materials 
as prescribed in a series of mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets. Examinations for 
all sections were set by a small com- 
mittee appointed by the department 
head. “The students were to sink or 
swim at their own discretion,” he 
commented wryly. “Most of them 
sank.” 

He had resigned at the end of the 
term, since he Felt he could work with 
young people on a more meaningful 
basis as a counselor. When I suggested 
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that this was an unusual situation and 
that most English teachers would not 
relinquish so easily the convictions 
hee formed both from their own 
experiences and from their knowledge 
of young people garnered in the pro- 
cess of teaching literature to them, he 
countered by saying that he thought 
many English teachers simply could 
not form any real convictions about 
teaching literature. They could not 
do so, he believed, first because they 
had formed no real liking for litera- 
ture. They read only what they must, 
and consequently knew little adult 
literature, either current or past. The 
distinct body of literature written for 
adolescents was practically unknown 
to them. Second, he felt, they could 
form no convictions about teaching 
literature because they had a kind of 
guilt complex, a feeling that they were 
not really teaching literature unless 
they concerned themselves and their 
students exclusively with a few classic 
pieces. 

Admittedly he generalized from his 
limited experience, but most English 
teachers recognize a terrible truth in 
his assertions. In these uncertain times 
of international struggle for men’s 
minds, when the fashion in many 
places is to look backward upon 
America’s greatness with yearning and 
to rationalize that by going back to 
something we can erase the hard re- 
alities of the present, many English 
teachers have turned and run. But such 
is to be expected, for some of the most 
persuasive voices issuing from the 
whirlwind are those of certain erudite 
gentlemen, undoubtedly well-inten- 
tioned and safely removed from the 
day-to-day round of overcrowded 
classes and extremes in student abili- 
ties, who have a host of ready solu- 
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tions to offer the teacher of literature. 
Unfortunately the majority of these 
panaceas have been resurrected from 
that nostalgic time when their 
champions rubbed elbows with only 
a literary elite. 

Assuredly, most high school teachers 
of literature would agree in large part 
with these gentlemen that the true 
test of what is done with literature in 
the classroom is what the students 
read after they leave school. But they 
would not agree that every student 
can read only the classics or the best 
literature, and even these critics can- 
not agree as to what is the best litera- 
ture. Most teachers of literature in 
high school, however, would not be 
persuaded that only the subtle, the 
complex, the difficult is of greater 
educational value for all young le 
than is more simple materi cee 
which they are capable of compre- 
hending. 

We all have students who cannot, 
and never will, read Hamlet with any- 
thing but boredom and confusion con- 
founded, but who can and will read 
John Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud 
or Anne Frank’s The Diary of a 
F oung Girl with a profound sense 
of poi . Again there are stu- 
as will not read 
these, but will devour Felsen’s Hot 
Rod or DuJardin’s Class Ring and ask 
for more. There are, finally, those few 
who are such severely ae sib 
readers that they can make their way 
through little except something as 
simply written as Meader’s T-Model 
Tommy. 

If we who teach literature in high 
school are to maintain any semblance 
of equilibrium for ourselves and for 
our students, it seems to me imperative 
that we have some firm convictions, 
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rather than conflicting and transitory 
views, about what literature can do 
for young people. While at present 
the ideal program in literature can 
only be envisioned, a series of literary 
experiences which are carefully 
tailored to each stage of the growth 
patterns of the student, we can come 
close to that ideal if we are guided b 
the best that experience and researc 
can tell us. Certainly all of us do not 
hold the same convictions, nor should 
we, but I ask your consideration of 
two which to me seem basic. 


First, the person who accepts the 
responsibility for teaching literature 


must have the conviction that an exist- 
ing literature program is not inviolate 
and that with the teacher rests the final 
responsibility for making choices that 
are governed by his best assessment 
of what a particular class needs. 


Many English teachers seem to have 
the notion that literature was estab- 
lished in the curriculum by some act 
akin to divine decree and as such is 
above viewing with any idea of 
change. Actually our present litera- 
ture curriculum is little over a half 
century old and has undergone at least 
two major revisions in that time. Right 
now it 1s far from static. Many school 
teachers, curriculum committees, and 
supervisors are considering ways to 
adapt it to the needs of young people 
maturing in this age of atoms and 

automation. 


A Look Backward 


To dispel any notions about the 
sacredness of any particular program, 
perhaps a brief look backward is in 
order. 

Literature first made its entrance 
into the secondary school curriculum 
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shortly after the intensive study of 
English grammar began.to replace that 
of Greek and Latin, and only then 
was it included because each candi- 
date for college entrance was required 
to write an essay on a specific literary 
selection. Each year the college-en- 
trance boards released a list of books 
on which the essay topics were to be 
set, and the concept of “required read- 
ing lists,’ and eventually of “the 
classics,” was born. 

Taught early as a form of mental 
discipline, well into the present cen- 
tury, literature continued to be memo- 
rized and dissected. Although there 
was increased emphasis on oon and 
type, and away from memorization 
and dissection, the change was slow. 
Perhaps the following will serve to 
make the point. I can still quote some 
of the opening lines of the first canto 
of The Lady of the Lake. My mother, 
up to a few years ago, could rattle 
off at least two cantos. Her father, 
according to family legend, had com- 
mitted most of the cantos to memory, 
with appropriate gestures. I would ex- 
perience difficulty in pointing out ex- 
amples of metonymy and synecdoche 
in Evangeline, although I am sure that 
my mother would have little trouble 
with such an exercise. 

While there are those who would 
say then that the teaching of literature 
was more intensive and more thorough 
in times past, they overlook the fact 
that the program was much too nar- 
row not only in scope and design but 
also in aim. Based on the European 
tradition that education was for the 
scholar, the belief that by surrounding 
the student with only den best litera- 
ture and subjecting him to a rigorous 
and careful study of it would not only 
kindle a love for such reading but 
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would also establish taste and increase 
his interest to go on reading only the 
best has not been borne out in reality, 
then or now. 


M. C. Wilson, an Alabama college 
rofessor writing in the same year the 
CTE was founded, had this to say 
about the efficacy of such a procedure: 


Our high schools give excellent 
courses in English literature. The visi- 
tor may, in almost any one of them, 
hear inspiring and illuminating lessons 
in literature any day in the week, and 
go away feeling that the students 
must go out into life with a love of 
an literature. But the public li- 

raries must duplicate many times 
the “best sellers,” while one or two 
copies of really serious books are 
sufficient to supply the demand. Can 
it be that the high school student has 
learned to associate serious reading 
with grades or promotions, and when 
he is free to choose his own read- 
ing he frankly prefers the “best sel- 
lers”? Or possibly, his course in 
literature, that certainly introduced 
him to the best authors, and appar- 
ently awoke in him some taste for 
good reading, did not beget the power 
to express what he felt, and was 
therefore short-lived in its influence. 
(Italics supplied)* 


In her stimulating article on young 
reading, “Let The Lower 

ights Be Burning,” in The English 
Journal of November 1957, Margaret 
A. Edwards suggests that while the 
fault may not be with the method, but 
with the times, “Millions of the adults 
living in 1956 had a thorough ground- 
ing in Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and maybe Henry Es- 
mond in school. In the public library 


*“Some Defects In Our Public School,” Edu- 
cational Review (March 1911), p. 242. 
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they were offered the classics and their 
voluntary reading was carefully se- 
lected from the ‘best’; yet when they 
read on their own as adult citizens of 
this republic in 1956, they absorbed 
on an average about one or two worth- 
while books a year.” 

Earlier this year James R. Squire, 
in his revealing commentary on mass 
literacy, notes that the evidence would 
indicate “the audience for good books 
continues to be a limited one,” and 
that research reveals that only around 
one fourth of the population reads as 
much as one book each month. He 
does find, however, that young adults 
are reading more than persons over 
fifty and suggests that this fact may be 
a reflection on the effectiveness of 
our present educational efforts.’ 


New Emphases 


Naturally, the greatest impetus to- 
ward removing the teaching of litera- 
ture from the strictures imposed in the 
last century came with the organiza- 
tion of the NCTE. Through the pub- 
lication of its monographs, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and the volumes in the 
recent Curriculum Commission Series, 
the Council has pointed the direction, 
supplied the motive power, and pro- 
vided the pioneers in the struggle to 
revamp the English curriculum. A 
member of the early Council and its 
president, James F. Hosic, served as 
chairman of a committee which pro- 
duced the first organized attempt to 
formulate objectives in teaching litera- 
ture. Radically different from the tra- 
ditional aim of studying a few classics 
as directed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the report empha- 


“Ls and Literature,” The English Jour- 
nal (March 1960), p. 155. 
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sized the following: (1) literature 
should be selected which appeals natu- 
rally to students, (2) materials which 
do not appeal to students should be 
excluded, no matter how old in point 
of reputation, (3) the aim must be to 
increase the pupils’ enjoyment of lit- 
erature and an attempt made to raise 
standards of taste, and (4) recognition 
must be given to the varying needs of 
different type pupils and an attempt 
made to modify the curriculum to 
meet these needs.* 

These basic aims have not changed 
materially over the years; they have 
simply been expanded and given vary- 
ing emphases. However, school sys- 
tems and teachers adopted these only 
gradually. Dora V. Smith’s report, as 
part of the National Survey of Sec- 
ond Education in the 1930's, re- 
vealed that while two major professed 
aims of instruction in literature were 
the development of breadth of under- 
standing and interests through vicari- 
ous experience in reading, and the 
development of both the desire and 
standards of evaluation to continue 
reading under one’s own direction, 
actually there existed in many schools 
intensive study required rif al] stu- 
dents of a few set classics, roughly 
identical with the college-entrance list 
of the 1890's.‘ 

However, evidence that there have 
been significant changes in literature 

rograms in the past quarter century 
Is given in Arno Jewett’s recent na- 
tional study. In brief, he found that 
there is increased use of the thematic 

*Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1917, pp. 26-35. 

‘Instruction in English, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1932, No. 17. National Survey 


of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 20, 
p- 86. 
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unit, greater emphasis on study of 
world literature, a renewed interest 
in adapti rograms to meet needs 
and foster atilites of rapid and slow 
learning students, and a more con- 
certed effort to instill in youth moral 
and ethical values.° 


Our literature pro then, is not 
static. It cannot be, just as life cannot 
be. We have come through many 
cycles of approach and the 
classical, the biographical, the types, 
the survey, the the social- 
psychological. Each has served some 
— in some time and place. Each 

as its strengths and its weaknesses. 
The point here, it seems to me, is that 
as long as teachers of literature in high 
school are convinced that there can 
change, and not simply “change for 
the sake of change,” or change that is 
just a “going-back” because we will 
feel safe, but change based on the best 
knowledge we have of what literature 
can do for young people, then we can 
begin to work toward the synthesis in 
our literary programs that is now so 
necessary. 

We will not, then, find ourselves in 
the position of the bear that reformed 
in James Thurber’s delightful fable— 
the bear, you will pa that went 
through such horrible and frightening 
antics before his reformation, only to 
go through the same routine after- 
wards to show how well he felt be- 
cause he had reformed. Naturally, the 
moral Thurber appends is anges | 
suited here: “You might as well f 
flat on your face as lean over too far 
backward.”* 


‘English Language Arts in American High 


Schools, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Bulletin 1958, pp. 92-96. 


‘James Thurber, The Thurber Carnival 


(New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1945), p. 189. 
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TWO BASIC CONVICTIONS ABOUT TEACHING 


Literature and Impact 


The second basic conviction about 
teaching literature, which it seems to 
me necessary for the teacher to hold, 
is that literature must always be mean- 
ingful for the student in the present if 
it is to be meaningful for him in the 
future. Quite often we read or are 
told what impact a certain piece of 
literature had on the lives of important 
people. Statesmen, writers, critics, 
teachers, dictators look back to a time 
where such fare as Whittier’s “Snow- 
bound,” Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People, or Machia- 
velli's The Prince at the moment of 
reading meant much to them. Many 
of these readers can point directly to 
the change which came about in their 
way of living or thinking. 

From our own reading experience, 
we can reconstruct that moment when 
a particular book “happened” to us, 
and we “happened” to the book. While 
most of us would be hard put to give 
an account of the way a particular 
literary selection changed our lives, 
we can remember fairly accurately 
how we lived through some moment 
of feeling, saw the world for awhile 
through another’s eyes, or 
vicariously in some event. How many 
of us in reading A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn relived the wonderful sense 
of discovery which came to Francie 
Nolan when she first knew that she 
could read and vowed to read a book 
each day as long as she lived? 

We know that reading does have an 
impact on people, but unfortunately 
there is little research that can tell us 
exactly what that impact is. We have 
not yet isolated it. In one way the 
situation is comparable to the discovery 


of a rare-earth element, identified 
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secosemeindy at the University of 
inois in 1926, but at last report still 
not isolated. We know that the pattern 
of symbols on the printed page have 
meaning only in the intellectual and 
emotional matrix which the reader 
provides. But the interpretation, the 
effect of a selection, what it does to 
the reader, is an individual matter. We 
simply do not know much about what 
reading does to people. Sometimes we 
do get some insights, however, and 
experienced teachers depend upon 
these plus the knowledge of the way 
young people think and act. 

Last year one of the girls in my class 
came by after school to browse over 
the collection of books which I keep 
in the office for just that purpose. For 
several years the students and I have 
had a kind of tacit agreement that 
when they take a book they — 
either to read it or to sample it, then, 
when they return it, to sit awhile and 
chat about it. There is no formal 
checking in or out of these books. The 
students usually bring them back 
quite promptly, largely, I suspect, be- 
cause they want to talk about their 
reading. Since it was Friday, and she 
wanted to catch the bus for the out-of- 
town basketball | she plucked a 
copy of Babbitt from the shelf, waved 
it airily in my direction, and dashed 
out the door. 

The fullowing Monday she came in 
after school, set the book down on my 
desk, and announced that it was a 
“horrible” book, perhaps the most 
horrible book she had ever read. When 
I asked why she felt that way, she 
said that in the first place the book 
had ruined her whole week-end. She 
had started it and had been unable to 
do much of anything until she had 
finished it. Was that so bad? Well, no, 
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but—and then the real reason she felt 
the book was so horrible finally came 
out. In George F. Babbitt she saw her 
father. What she saw both fascinated 
and frightened her. She just never 
wanted to read another book like it as 
long as she lived. Sinclair Lewis was a 
terrible writer. 

However, before:she left, she 
browsed awhile, then casually selected 
a copy of Arrowsmith to take with 
her. I had suggested that I thought 
she might find it interesting. 

When this sort of thing happens, 
the student has begun to acquire the 
habit of turning to literature for both 
the insights and pleasures it holds for 


Having students read something 
now which has little immediate mean- 
ing for them, but which we ask them 
to read with the idea that, like a group 
of bond-holders, they have a kind of 
deferred interest account, has little or 
no place in the high school literature 
program. This is not to imply that 
literature written in the present is the 
only passport to immediate meaning, 
far from it. Most certainly literature 
of the past can supply an abundance 
of insights. However, many of us have 
fallen into the trap of selecting such 
mature and esoteric pieces that the 
student and the selection are poles 
apart. 

In the first two years of my teach- 
ing I read aloud to my students 
Shelley’s To A Skylark as a prelude 
to class reading of the poem. This 
procedure had been highly recom- 
mended to me in college as pedagogi- 
cally sound, and perhaps it is. Each 
time I got through that last line: “The 
world should listen then, as I am 
listening now” there was a prolonged 
silence, as if indeed they were listening 
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to the echoes of those “profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” At first I 
attributed this to a kind of aesthetic 
trance from which they were a little 
slow to recover as we went on to read 
the poem. But somehow the majority 
of the students seemed never to rally 
themselves sufficiently to consider with 
much enthusiasm our discussion of the 
lyrical qualities of the writing, the 
meter, the divisions of the work, the 
comparisons employed— the stuff of 
the poet’s art. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mended to them that they would 
enjoy more of this man’s work, and 
consoled myself secretly that some day 
they would thank me for leading them 
to Shelley. 

A year or so later I met one of my 
former students and learned, directly 
and indirectly, at least three things: 
first, that while the student had been 
in school my out-of-class name had 
been “Skylark,” because, as he recalled, 
I had tried to get the class to read 
some poem about a bird; second, that 
simply because I liked the poem was 
no guarantee that it would have mean- 
ing for my students—they simply had 
not lived long enough to comprehend 
that “Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought”; third, that the 
theory of deferred interest just did 
not hold up. 

Lionel Trilling once counseled that 
Shelley should not be read, but inhaled 
through a gas pipe. Most of my former 
students, I am sure, would have found 
his method at least more diverting 
than mine. 

When a work of literature has no 
meaningful impact on the student, he 
may do one of several things. If he is 
glib, he strives to learn the right terms 
so that he can affix the right tags 
to the selection; he is anxious to learn 
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the teacher’s evaluation of the work, 
or that of some critic; in short, he 
adopts a sophisticated and brittle atti- 
tude toward literature by deftly palm- 
ing off the literary experience of 
someone else as his own. If he is honest 
and concerned with coming to some 
terms with the reading, he spends a 
confusing time with it, ignoring his 
own responses to it simply because 
he has learned that these are not the 
acceptable ones; eventually he pieces 
together from discussion how he 
“should see” the selection. If he is 
lost and considers the whole affair as 
irrelevant and simply to be endured, 
he flips the pages aimlessly or stares 
out the window. 

To each the door to present mean- 
ing is closed, and he contents himself 
with skirmishes with the externals of 
literature or chooses not to extend 
himself at all. In her classic and pio- 
neer work, Literature As Exploration, 
Louise M. Rosenblatt makes the point 
succinctly: “Sound literary insight and 
esthetic judgment will never be taught 
by imposing from above our ideas 
about what a work should mean. We 
have to become aware of some of the 
things that actually affect the student’s 
reactions; then we shall be able to help 
him to understand them and to achieve 
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ever more balanced and rewarding 
literary experiences.” 

What are some of these rewarding 
literary experiences for the high school 
student? G. Robert Carlsen provides 
a partial list as follows: He should see 
himself, his problems, his feelings in 
the literature he reads; experience the 
writer’s feelings for the inherent dig- 
nity of human beings; participate in 
the driving force that makes man en- 
dure as he strives for the unknown or 
the unknowable; become aware of the 
goodness and beauty of the dail 
round of living; and speculate throug 
literature about the impact of human 
being upon human being in the pat- 
terns of living.* 

While this enumeration of experi- 
ences is admittedly incomplete, it does 
provide the sais" with a way of 
thinking about the making of choices 
for his students. 

Whether the teacher decides the 
class needs to read a work in common, 
or whether he believes a more diversi- 
fied activity would be more meaning- 
ful, he must be convinced that he is 
responsible for that choice. Too, he 
must be convinced that’ his choices 
have present meaning for his students. 


‘Literature As Exploration (New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1938), p. 41. 

“The Focus of Literature,” Midwest Eng- 
lish Review, Winter-Spring, 1959-60, p. 36. 
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ton, Illinois. 


Lane to write by writing is a 
half-truth at best. Most students 
would not learn to write well if they 
wrote every day on anything that they 
wished and had no particular motiva- 
tion, no well-developed sequence of 
writing assignments, no directed dis- 
cussion of writing theory, and no 
evaluation except the correction of so- 
called “mechanics” and marginal no- 
tations of a few unexplained judgment 
phrases like “weak opening sentence,” 
“awkward sentence,” and “undevel- 
oped paragraph.” Students probabl 
would become fluent in putting met 
on paper, a skill desirable in itself, of 
course, but they would not develop 
into disciplined writers of a variety 
of composition. In short, they would 
not become competent writers. 
Most pupils of average or better 
than average intelligence can learn to 
write reasonably well if given the kind 
of program and training that the 
schools have a responsibility to give 
them. At least they can learn to write 
various forms of simple narration and 
exposition, the kinds of writing nearly 
everyone needs. Yet how many of our 
high school graduates are competent 


writers of narration and exposition? 
Even many good students write poor- 
ly, according to colleges and univer- 
sities, including those with highly 
selective entrance requirements. If, 
after twelve or thirteen years of educa- 
tion, students of college caliber are 
graduated without the ability to write 
reasonably well, the schools have failed 
in one of their most important tasks. 

For many years we teachers of Eng- 
lish have criticized school administra- 
tors who have made it impossible for 
even extremely conscientious teachers 
to become successful teachers of com- 
position, because they have been 
saddled with five large classes of 30 or 
more in addition to a homeroom and 
perhaps even extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Administrators are much to blame, 
of course, for many could have exerted 
leadership in influencing their boards 
of education to provide more funds 
to reduce the size of English classes 
and to enable teachers to assign and 
evaluate more papers. But boards of 
education, too, and the communities 
themselves must accept their share of 
responsibility for not taking leadership 
and providing sufficient funds to make 
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— a teacher load with which an 
nglish teacher could cope success- 
fully and still live as a normal human 
being. Parental groups and others in 
a community are often too prone to 
criticize the school for not teaching 
pupils how to write, a skill they rec- 
ognize as being one of the most impor- 
tant for their children to have. How- 
ever, they do not use their influence 
with the board of education and the 
school administration to make possible 
effective teaching of composition. 


Colleges, too, particularly teacher- 
training institutions, must accept some 
responsibility for many of our grad- 
uates’ deplorable ‘composition because 
many of them have not prepared 
prospective teachers, even English 
majors, to teach composition. It is not 
unusual to have applicants for English 
teaching positions who have had no 
college work in composition at all, 
such as those who have been presumed 
competent enough to bypass freshman 
composition. The only work some 
have to present is several days of a 
methods course in which they discussed 
the teaching of composition. 

Easy as it is to rebuke others for our 
not developing students into competent 
writers, we must look at ourselves. 
We have not done all that we should 
or could to teach composition success- 
fully. Of course, we need to continue 
to work with administrators, boards of 
education, and community groups to 
reduce our class and pupil load and to 
urge colleges to require more com- 
position courses of English majors 
preparing to teach. But we must look 
at our own school’s work in composi- 
tion and at our own teaching of it. 
Do we have a program in composition, 
or do pupils just write? If we have a 
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rogram, is it sufficiently varied and 

alanced? Is it truly sequential and 
incremental? Does the program start 
in the elementary school and build 
naturally and logically from year to 
year? Are writing assignments planned 
according to psychological pgp 
of sound motivation, or upils 
equate writing with difficulty and dull- 
ness? Is there a positive evaluation of 
all writing to fia respect for the 
student and to apprise him of his 
strengths and his weaknesses? Is eval- 
uation done only to obtain a grade, 
to indicate faults, to correct errors, or 
really to teach writing and thinking? 

Even with four classes and more 
background of college composition 
courses, teachers of En lish cannot 
teach composition as well as if they 
also followed a sound sequential pro- 
gram, made writing meaningful and 
interesting, and evaluated composition 
properly. 

How should a sequential and in- 
cremental writing program be organ- 
ized? Of what should it consist? Since 
learning to write, like learning to read, 
is a gradual growth process, any se- 
quential writing program must be 
planned with a knowledge of what 
the ultimate goals are and with knowl- 
edge of what the functions of the 
elementary, the junior high, and the 
- school are to be in the fulfillment 
of these goals. The writing program of 
each of con three 
must be closely articulated with each 
other so that there truly is a sequential 
and incremental program. Only as 
there is such a program can one level 
be built intelligently on another and 
can teachers of seniors hope to have 
their students graduated as reasonably 
competent writers, reflecting credit 
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upon themselves and upon their 
schools. 

The elementary school, according 
to the Basic Issues Conferences,’ should 
give pupils much practice “in the 
physiological and psychological as- 
pects of writing—penmanship in letter 
formation, word formation, spelling, 
simple sentence structure, on to the 
barest form of exposition and brief 
narrative. . . .” 

What would a six-year junior and 
senior high school program be like in 
such a plan? At both levels, of course, 
students must have many opportunities 
to practice writing. For most students 
a theme a week is desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary, except for those 
students in each class who have serious 
trouble writing sentences which clear- 
ly convey their meaning. A carefully 
planned theme every two weeks 1s 
indispensable. What students write 
about and what preparation and fol- 
low-up are made for each writing 
assignment are far more important than 
frequency, though the more students 
write under a well-planned and im- 
plemented program, the better. 


Grade Seven 


In such a program seventh grade 
students would begin a formal study 
of the paragraph, both narrative and 
expository. They would learn to start 
a paragraph with an interesting, specif- 
ic topic sentence, a sentence which at 
this level would serve the purpose of 
an opening paragraph of a full-length 


’The Basic Issues Conferences, supported by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, were 
a series of conferences in 1958 under the 
auspices of the American Studies Association, 
the College lish Association, the Modern 
Language Association of America, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
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theme. They would learn the most 
elementary principles of topic outlin- 
ing through one major division and 
several sub-topics. Outlining would 
introduce them to simple principles 
of organization, and since more of 
their paragraphs would be narrative 
rather than expository, they would 
first learn about chronological order 
and later some of the simpler other 
orders necessary for effective narrative 
and expository paragraphs: far to near, 
near to far, the order of increasing 
importance, and the general to the 
specific. ~ 

Seventh graders would learn to 
write friendly letters and thank-you 
notes, forms of personal writing. In 
friendly letters, extremely purposeful 
writing for these students, they would 
relate their personal experiences and 
react to to the world about them, and 
they would practice techniques of 
simple narration and exposition. Their 
writing would become meaningful as 
real communication if they actually 
sent the letters to grandparents, older 
brothers or sisters, or other relatives. 
They would learn early of the impor- 
tance of slanting their writing for 
particular readers, a realistic writing 
problem very few teachers of English 
do anything about. 

To give some practice in expository 
writing, a writing curriculum for sev- 
enth graders should also include 
practice in preparing brief reports 
based on reference reading. At this 
level students often write “reports” for 
social studies and science classes by 
appropriating entire sections of an en- 
cyclopedia article without any docu- 
mentation of the source of information. 
To teach students instead to put 
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information into their own words, in- 
struction should be given on how to 
take notes in topic outline form and 
how to summarize that information. In 
this way junior pig teachers would 
help to prevent such bad habits as pla- 
giarism and lack of original organiza- 
tion, all of which plague high school 
teachers, particularly at the eleventh 
and twelfth grade levels when refer- 
ence themes are usually required. 
Another type of report teachers 
of seventh graders can help to avoid 
is the stereotyped book report which 
consists mainly of retelling the plot of 
a book. Unless teachers at this level 
plan assignments in which such report- 
ing is impossible, students will become 
so addicted to the summary book re- 
port that by the time they reach high 
school it will be almost impossible to 
change them. Writing based on read- 
ing should enable students to learn 
more about the books they read by 
helping them to look at books in a 
different way. Very early in the sev- 
enth grade they might be asked to 
relate the incident which was most 
interesting to them or to give their 
reasons for their dislike of a particular 
character. Later, as a bit more difficult 
assignment, they might be asked to 
tell why the main character decided 
not to influence another character, or 
to tell why they thought the punish- 
ment that the villain received was 
justified. Whatever the assignments, 
they should be of the kind that first 
of all lead to a greater interest in 
books and to the development of per- 
manent reading habits and that, second, 
permit students to continue practice 
of writing skills of the seventh grade 
level. Assignments like those enu- 


merated suggest particular types of 
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paragraph development and permit 
students to see that learning composi- 
tion techniques can become practical 
for them. 


Grade Eight 


To relate the eighth grade writing 
program to the seventh and to permit 
students to acquire the writing skill 
that they had at the end of the seventh 
grade, the first month or six weeks 
of the eighth grade ought to be spent 
in practicing the types of composition 
taught in grade seven. Not only is it 
important for students to regain their 
previous ability after the summer vaca- 
tion, but it is essential that they be 
aware of the transition and progression 
that exist between grades seven and 
eight. 

Review during the first part of 
the eighth grade would include par- 
ticularly the topic outline and the 
narrative and expository paragraph. 
If students perfect their ability to ee 
well-organized paragraphs utilizing dif- 
ferent they will have the back- 
ground to move on to the new 
of writing assignments of grade eight. 
These should probably include the 
descriptive paragraph, which in itself 
should be taught sequentially, begin- 
ning perhaps with one emphasizing 
color, then sound, and moving to one 
including a variety of other sensory 
impressions. 

Emphasis throughout the eighth 
grade should be on the narrative, ex- 
pository, and descriptive paragraphs, 
for if students acquire proficiency in 
writing a variety of paragraphs, they 
will have an excellent foundation for 
writing longer compositions of differ- 
ent kinds. Since nearly all of the prin- 
ciples of good writing can be utilized 
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in a paragraph, pupils should be 
required to demonstrate competence 
in writing such units before they begin 
to write longer papers. The assignment 
of small units of composition results 
in better handling of subject matter, 
fewer mistakes in grammar, more 
legible writing and neater papers, in 
addition to a willingness on the part 
of students to comply with assign- 
ments. Because students can write 
short papers with more success than 
longer papers, teachers can reward 
them with more comments of praise 
and with higher grades. That nothing 
motivates like success is a well-worn 
truism, certainly an important one to 
remember, however, when teaching 
composition, where discouragement is 
more often the rule than the exception. 

In addition to the descriptive para- 
graph the eighth grade writing course 
of study should include such business 
letters as letters of request, order let- 
ters, and thank-you letters. Students 
should continue to practice the friend- 
ly letter, actually sending this letter 
and others whenever possible. By the 
end of the eighth grade, students 
should have mastered all elements of 
form for both business and personal 
letters. There is little need to continue 
teaching mechanics of form through 
the high school years. 


Eighth grade pupils should con- 
tinue to have much practice in per- 
sonal writing, for at this age students 
are especially eager to tell about their 
experiences and to express their re- 
actions to life about them. Writing of 


this can also be correlated effec- 
tively with the study of literature to 
give assignments focus, to reinforce 
both the literature and the personal 
experience. From writing of this type 
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students can often acquire new under- 
standings about themselves and new 
insights into others. 

Eighth grade students should con- 
tinue to have practice in report writ- 
ing, the kind based on reference 
reading and the kind involving writing 
on books. Whereas seventh grade 
students may learn to take notes from 
one reference and summarize them in 
their own writing, eighth grade stu- 
dents might have assignments based on 
two or three references. To continue 
to give students practice in writing 
book reports that are not stereotyped 
summaries of book plots, teachers 
should continue to evolve for the year 
simple to more complex assignments 
that further students’ interest in books 
and their knowledge of them. Better 
students should begin to write on sim- 
ilarities and differences between books, 
to think of books in comparative terms. 
If teachers plan assignments sequen- 
tially to give students further practice 
in narrative, descriptive, and expository 
writing, they will develop their ability 
not only in synthesis of material but 
also in writing techniques. Student 
progress in composition can be fur- 
thered only by wise planning of closely 
integrated and sequential assignments. 


Grade Nine 


Composition work in the ninth grade 
would begin as in grade eight with a 
review of the topic outline and a 
variety of paragraphs, chiefly exposi- 
tory and descriptive, because by this 
time most students should have 
acquired reasonable competence in 
writing simple narrative paragraphs. 
Students should practice writing ex- 
pository paragraphs developed by 
example, incident, reasons, comparison, 
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and contrast. They should practice 
writing descriptive paragraphs devel- 
oping various sensory impressions and 
maintaining consistent points of view, 
both physical and mental. They should 
continue to practice writing specific 
and interesting topic sentences as first 
sentences of their paragraphs, and they 
should perfect their ability to write 
coherent paragraphs by tightening 
transitions between sentences. As a 
new type of expository paragraph, 
they would learn to write the kind 
required in an essay examination. 
Though all academic departments 
should insist on effective paragraph 
answers to examination questions, the 
English teacher should teach the tech- 
niques involved. Because high school 
students will have many opportunities 
to utilize this skill, the ninth grade is 
a good time to introduce this type of 
paragraph. 

Since the only writing of more 
than one paragraph done by seventh 
and eighth grade students has prob- 
ably been narrative of the personal 
Pes ninth graders need to be intro- 

uced to a simple short expository 
theme of two paragraphs before they 
begin to write a full-length theme with 
the usual introduction, body, and con- 
clusion. The two-paragraph theme 
serves as a logical bridge between the 
paragraph itself and the longer paper. 
The opening sentence serves the func- 
tion of the opening paragraph for a 
longer paper, for it must be specific 
and interesting, yet act as a controlling 
purpose or thesis sentence for both 
paragraphs. Such a sentence as “Swim- 
ming is an excellent sport because of 
the fun and the exercise it provides” 
would help to give organization to the 
theme, with the first paragraph de- 
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veloping “fun” and the second “exer- 
cise.” For the first time teachers could 
teach the problem of connecting 
paragraphs with a ans transition. 
With the writing of a two-paragraph 
theme students could be introduced to 
the problem confronting them when 
they write a longer theme: selecting 
and limiting a subject, determining 
their purpose, planning the paper in 
topic outline form, phrasing an effec- 
tive opening sentence, developing 
paragraphs connecting the 
paragraphs, and creating an effective 
title. Because this theme is short and 
restricted, students can grasp the new 
theory more easily. If students have 
much practice during the second six 
weeks in writing this of theme, 
they will be ready to make the transi- 
tion to the full-length theme to be 
introduced at the beginning of the 
third six weeks. 

Students should be able to write 
rather effectively short full-length 
themes of about 250-300 words 
because of their previous concentrated 
work on the paragraph and on the 
two-paragraph theme. Until they dem- 
onstrate their ability to write short 
themes reasonably well students 
should be restricted to themes no 
longer than five paragraphs—an intro- 
duction, a body of three paragraphs, 
and a conclusion. Throughout the rest 
of the ninth grade, they should con- 
tinue to write short five-paragraph 
themes, as many as the teacher can 
evaluate properly. All of their writing 
should be extended and confined to 
this length, for if students develop 
competence in writing the short theme, 
they will have excellent preparation for 
any kind of writing to follow. If 
teachers restrict pupils’ writing to the 
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short theme, they can assign many, 
evaluate them properly, and check 
students’ revisions carefully. Such a 
program, if the assignments are 
sequentially organized and well moti- 
vated, will teach all reasonably intelli- 
gent students how to write. 


Grade Ten 


As in all preceding years, writing 
activities at the beginning of the year 
would be restricted to a review of 
basic units of composition. For grade 
ten these would be the paragraph with 


‘emphasis upon the expository para- 


graph developed in a variety of orders 
and methods. From the paragraph stu- 
dents would move briefly to the two- 
paragraph theme and then to the 
five-paragraph theme to demonstrate 
once again their ability with these 
types of compositions. 

Then, students would begin a study 
of the argumentative or persuasive 
paragraph in which they could begin 
a formal study of techniques of critical 
thinking and methods of writing to 
present arguments effectively. The 
would begin to learn of the different 
positions in which to place topic 
sentences to enhance paragraph effec- 
tiveness, learning specifically with the 
paragraph of argument of the impact 
created when the topic sentence is 
restated as the concluding sentence 
of the paragraph. From the paragraph 
of argument students could be led to 
the full-length theme of argument, 
preferably again one no longer than 
five paragraphs. Also as a part of 
grade ten students should learn to write 
themes of explanation in which they 
tell how to make or do something. 

Having learned to write effective 
paragraphs and to organize material 


properly in a variety of themes of five 
paragraphs, students would be ready 
to concentrate on ways to make their 
writing interesting. Of course teach- 
ers will have been working indirectly 
from the beginning on interest, but 
as students learn to write, they need 
consciously to be aware of techniques 
for emis interest, just as they do for 
writing coherently or emphatically. 
Besides such aspects of good writing 
as conciseness, precise diction, and the 
like, students need to learn other 
techniques that add interest to writing, 
expository as well as descriptive, nar- 
rative, argumentative, or persuasive: 
types of opening paragraphs that catch 
readers’ interest, the use of “close-up” 
words that get ideas into images, the 
effectiveness of some direct quotation 
or dialogue over indirect quotations, 


‘ways to give writing a personal touch, 


the effective use of humor when appro- 
priate, ways to give writing “punch” 
with active, connotative verbs, and 
effective pacing by the occasional use 
of exclamatory sentences and rhetorical 
questions. 


Throughout the tenth grade, teach- 
ers will provide more practice in re- 
port writing, both on reference reading 
and on literature, and more practice 
writing essay examinations. Reports 
on reference reading at this level prob- 
ably should become the formal para- 
phrase, a technique which can be 
taught also with the students’ study of 
literature. Paraphrase writing is excel- 
lent preparation for the writing of 
the precis, a type of writing particular- 
ly appropriate for grade eleven. Re- 
ports on free reading should begin 
to stress techniques authors use to 
accomplish certain effects; helps pupils 
to become more discriminating in their 
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own reading. If pupils read two bi- 
ographies, for example, they could 
compare and contrast methods authors 
use to present their subjects. 


Grade Eleven 


For the same reasons as for the other 
grades, juniors would start with the 
usual review of basic writing units— 
paragraphs of all kinds but chiefly ex- 
pository, five-paragraph themes of 
about 250-300 words, and the para- 
phrase. Probably the first six weeks 
should be devoted to this type of 
writing, depending on how much 
writing can be assigned and how well 
students write. There is little point, 
however, in moving on to more ad- 
vanced compositions unless students 
demonstrate reasonable competence 
with types of writing practiced before. 


Because the precis is an invaluable 
composition for juniors, both as a 
help in study and as an exercise in 
condensation, there should be much 
precis writing early in the year to 
enable the students to utilize it in their 
study of literature and in the writing 
of a reference paper. Although there 
are many differences of opinion about 
the value of a reference paper in high 
school, preparing and writing such a 
paper. has much value, especially if its 
length is confined to 1,000—2,000 
words. Students need to face the 
problem of organizing a greater 
amount of information than they deal 
with in their regular themes. Learning 
to use some of the more obvious ref- 
erences in the library will also be help- 
ful. The techniques of indicating 
where they found their information 
and the problems of incorporating 
such data into their own writing may 
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also be justified on the basis that they 
will need this ability in other courses. 
The reference paper also presents stu- 
dents with the realistic and practical 
problems of distinguishing between in- 
formation that must be documented 
and that which is in the public domain 
and need not be acknowledged. If 
handled as problem-solving, the ref- 
erence paper can teach students to 
synthesize information from a number 
of different sources, think through a 
mass of information, and evolve a con- 
clusion based upon sound investigation. 
Because of the complexity of the ref- 
erence paper in relationship to other 
forms of writing, however, it should 
not be done until later in the year. 
Before students begin preparation 
of a reference paper, they should have 
considerable practice in writing themes 
of more than five paragraphs to bridge 
the gap between the shorter themes 
they have been writing and the ref- 
erence paper. They also need practice 
in extending a topic through more 
than five paragraphs, for many writing 
assignments of the junior and senior 
year require detailed development. 


The informational essay of about 
500-800 words is a good type to bridge 
the gap because it is likely students 
will need to do some reference reading 
to supplement their own knowled 
of a topic, yet not as much as will a 
necessary for a formal reference paper. 
Because the informational essay prob- 
ably will be the first rather long article 
for students, they will have the prob- 
lem of organizing more information, 
and they will be concerned more 
forcibly with the problem of appor- 
tioning space to the various parts of 
the body according to their relative 
importance. For the first time they 
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can be taught the principle of propor- 
tion and through it another way of 
achieving one kind of emphasis. They 
can also learn for the first time that 
entire paragraphs are sometimes neces- 
sary for transitions, and they can 
practice writing transitional para- 

aphs. If teachers will relate the in- 
ormational essay to factual magazine 
and newspaper articles, students can 
analyze professionally written articles 
for techniques authors use to make 
factual information interesting. Besides 
learning more about composition, they 
also will learn to appreciate factual 
prose. 

From the extended informational 
essay students can move to the kind 
of theme which is an extended defini- 
tion, useful for terms or ideas that 
cannot be defined adequately in single 
sentences. Such themes require more 
skill than the usual expository essay 
that students have been writing and 
require students, probably for the first 
time, to be extremely aware of the 
technique they should use to present 
a topic. Concern with such techniques 
of definition as the following will help 
to make students disciplined writers of 
exposition: defining a term by dis- 
tinguishing between the denotation and 
connotation of words and supporting 
the distinction by specific examples; 
defining an abstract term by familiar 
examples and simple expressions; de- 
fining a complex term by distinguishing 
all of its important meanings and 
supporting distinctions by examples; 
defining personal perceptions or sub- 
jective emotions by pointing directly 
at the meaning the term has for the 
writer. 


Throughout the junior year students 
should continue to have much practice 


in writing on books and in taking 
essay examinations. They should also 
be expected to do some personal writ- 
ing that enables them to reflect upon 
their experiences and reveal growth 
in their observation of their surround- 
ings and experiences. Such writing, of 
course, is often suggested by the liter- 
ature they read. 


Grade Twelve 


To begin the students’ final year in 
high school, teachers should once again 
emphasize competence in writing ex- 
pository paragraphs of all kinds, short 
themes of 250-300 words, and the 
precis. If during the first six weeks 
pupils’ writing is confined to such 
compositions and they have much 
practice and do much revision, they 
will have a good springboard with 
which to begin their senior year of 
composition. 

The theme of explanation again can 
serve as a good introduction to new 
techniques of composition. Although 
students have written themes of ex- 
planation in both grades ten and eleven, 
they need further practice in writing 
them in different ways. The kind in 
which they demonstrate the relation- 
ship between cause and effect is a good 
one with which to start. The areas of 
physics, chemistry, sociology, history, 
art, music, and literature all offer many 
opportunities for students to report 
on causes and effects—reasons for var- 
ious phenomena. The explanatory 
theme developed by analogy is also a 
good one for seniors to practice. 

From the explanatory theme stu- 
dents can go to the essay of opinion, 
which relates well to the analysis of 
editorials in magazines and newspapers, 
both for thought and for techniques 
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of writing. Such writing also provides 
opportunity for a concentrated study 
of various aspects of clear thinking 
and semantics. 

The essay of opinion is a good type 
of theme for seniors because they can 
be shown that there are themes of 
opinion that are chiefly explanatory 
and themes of opinion that are chiefly 
argumentative. Students should learn 
that even though facts in an article are 
deliberately arranged to uphold an 
opinion or to support a point of view, 
the result may still be exposition if the 
writer foregoes the attempt to argue. 
They also need to learn to argue 
effectively in writing, to present or 
defend a personal view convincingly. 


From the essay of opinion the theme 
of analysis is a logical step, for, to 
write it successfully, students must 
examine a problem, situation, or sub- 
ject to distinguish its component parts 
and to show the relationships of these 
parts to one another and to the subject 
as a whole. They can learn to write 
formal themes of analysis in which 
they attempt to analyze a topic fully 
or informal themes of analysis in which 
they attempt to stress only the most 
important aspects of a topic. 

The theme of analysis is a partic- 
ularly good one for seniors because it 
can range from their examining their 
own attitudes toward something in 
everyday living (self-analysis) to an- 
alyzing complex ideas in literature. 
They can learn to avoid expressi 
an attitude toward something as est | 
they were making statements of fact. 
They can learn to identify for them- 
selves and label for their readers those 
statements to be taken as fact and those 
which are statements of inferences. 


The final type of composition sen- 
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iors should write is criticism-- of books 
and of other communication media, 
such as plays, television programs, 
movies, concerts, and art exhibits. 
Critical writing is practical composi- 
tion because it gives students an oppor- 
tunity to express their reaction to real 
riences and because it encourages 
them to develop critical judgment. 
Less academic students probably 
should confine their critical writing 
to non-literary topics, but good stu- 
dents should write papers of eee 
evaluation and criticism which 
for some research, certainly some real 
knowledge about literature, but mainly 
for a creative, critical response to lit- 
erature. 


If a school’s course of study pro- 
vides for a reference paper in the junior 
year, placed there primarily to teach 
students the techniques required, an- 
other probably should be required in 
the senior year, where emphasis should 
be placed on the composition itself 
rather than on the skills of preparing 
such a paper, upon the adept synthe- 
sizing of information, and upon the 
creative analysis of information. 

Despite emphasis on longer and more 
involved types of composition during 
the senior year, students should con- 
tinue to write frequent short themes of 
about 300-500 words and single par- 
agraphs, particularly paragraph an- 
swers in essay examinations. 

To be realistic and practical, teach- 
ers must, of course, adapt any ccurse 
of study to the particular students 
whom they are to teach. There is no 
doubt, though, that the slow-learning 


*Grant Redford, “Of Teachers, Students, and 
‘Creative Writing,’” The English Journal (De- 
cember 1953), p. 490 ff. 
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student should write just as frequently 
as the student of higher ability, but 
the writing activities should be limited 
to the more practical forms, such as 
letter-writing, the writing of personal 
experience and opinion, and simple 
themes of explanation. Students of av- 
erage ability and those academically 
talented should have a program some- 
thing like that described, though, of 
course, the complexity of assignments 
would vary from group to group. 


Whether students are in a college- 
preparatory or noncollege-prepara- 
tory class should not make any 
difference. A well-organized, sequen- 
tial program, varied and balanced 
among all types of composition, will 
be appropriate for either group. The 
only reason to change a course of 
study would be the abilities of the 
students themselves. Students who 
really learn to write will have a skill 
that will be valuable to them regardless 
of what they do after high school. 
If they know how to write, they will 
be able to adapt their skill to any type 
of writing assignment that it may be 
necessary for them to do. 

No course of study in composition 
will be worth very much, however, 
unless the students themselves are will- 
ing to work hard to improve their 
ability. Too many equate composition 
with difficulty and dullness. They will 
continue to do so unless teachers really 
plan writing assignments with their 
students in mind and according to 
psychological principles of sound mo- 
tivation. 

William J. Dusel characterized a 
soundly motivated writing program 
exceedingly well when he said that 
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such a program would affect students 
in the following ways:* 

1. It will make each pupil feel 
important and respected as a 
human being. . . . Is it not un- 
derstandable that a human being 
will tend to seek experiences 
which make him feel he is 
appearing in a favorable light, 
and that he will avoid, resist, 
perhaps even hate those that 
make him feel unappreciated, 
inadequate, or inferior? 

will strengthen each pupil’s 
confidence in his ability to make 
himself understood and appre- 
ciated in writing. 

. It will ensure that each writer 
has the good will, interest, and 
respect of his readers. 


Proper Evaluation Essential 


How easy it is for teachers to make 
ineffective any good course of study 
by causing students to lose all interest 
in wanting to improve their writing 
ability. The way teachers evaluate 
writing assignments largely determines 
whether a writing program will be 
successful—that is, whether students 
really will learn to write and whether 
they will want to learn to write..A 
teacher who reads themes quickly, 
marking only a misspelled word here 
and there, inserting a comma or two, 
writing opposite one paragraph “un- 
developed,” and putting on a grade 
is not showing respect for a pupil’s 
efforts and is not helping a pape to 
improve his ability to write. Marking 
papers in this way is practically worth- 
less because it is obvious to the student 
that his paper did not receive a careful 
reading, that the teacher was not 

"William J. Dusel, “Planning the Program 


in Writing,” The English Journal (September 
1956), p. 320 ff. 
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interested enough in him or his ideas 
to make a comment. How can a 
student be expected to improve his 
next composition with such a perfunc- 
tory reading? How can a student 
become interested enough to want to 
improve? 

On the other hand, the conscientious 
teacher who with symbols and abbre- 
viations marks almost every error in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
and every idiom or word which he 
doesn’t like and makes no comments 
on the pupils’ ideas is about as defeat- 
ing. Such marking te:ls a student only 
that he has written badly. Unless a 
student is mature and foal interested 
in learning how he can improve, he 
probably will write his next theme just 
as poorly and dislike every minute of 
it. 

To be interested in improving his 
ability to write, a student must feel that 
his teacher has respect for his efforts. 
The way a paper is marked will 
convey this impression if the teacher 
shows concern for the writer’s ideas, 
even though they are fallacious, if 
the teacher shows his appreciation 
for a well-turned phrase or a par- 
ticularly good image, if the teacher 
offers suggestions for improvement 
reasonably, not dogmatically. If in 
his writing a student is to consider 
content, organization, and mechanics 
in that order of priority, the teacher, 
too, must, by the way he evaluates a 
paper, give students that impression of 
relative importance. 

A teacher really interested in help- 
ing a student to improve his writing 
ability will individualize his evaluation 
to stimulate the interest and thinking 
of each student. Conferences are the 
best way in which to discuss a theme 
with a student but because they 
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are impossible to have for every 
theme, the next best way to approx- 
imate a conference is the written 
evaluation of the theme. Such marking 
takes time, but unless a composition 
is properly evaluated, it might just as 
well not have been written. It is far 
more effective to have less writing 
but to have that which is done eval- 
uated well and revised than it is to 
have a theme every week which is 
read only cursorily. 

One final way to help create respect 
for young writers of whatever ability 
is to share their efforts with the class, 
since no writing is valid and complete 
as communication until someone has 
read and responded to it. “Every stu- 
dent has something to contribute,” 
Grant Redford reminds us in an excel- 
lent article,? “even though rarely a 
fully developed idea or experience. 
Therefore, the teacher will do well to 
share with the class the elements of 
each paper which will stimulate them 
to wanting to share also and which will 
encourage the writer to feel that he 
is more and more doing those things 
which make his communications more 
accurate, more effective, more true.” 
. . . Seeing that not only the teacher 
but the class is interested in what he 
has to say, he will want to make it 
as good as possible. Each student will 
be eager to make his contribution once 
he is led to realize that he has a con- 
tribution to make and that it is both 
his privilege and his responsibility to 
make it.” 

Most students really want to im- 
prove their ability to write; as their 
teachers we must have a sound sequen- 
tial writing program; by the way we 
evaluate student writing we must show 
students our respect for them and our 
interest in their writing efforts. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Grammar and Usage: Progress 
but Not Millennium 


Richard Corbin 


The area of grammar and usage has been a tempestuous one in the last few 
decades. This discussion provides remarkable perspective on the problem. Mr. 
Corbin has been widely associated with the study of language because of his 
co-authorship of the popular Guide to Modern English (Scott, Foresman, 1955) 


and his authorship of other books and articles. For some years head of the English 
Department in the Peekskill, New York, High School, Mr. Corbin is now chairman 
of English in the Hunter College High School, New York City. In November he 
completes a term as chairman of the Secondary Section of the NCTE. 


puBuc and intramural pressure on 
today’s schools to strengthen their 
academic programs has a special impli- 


cation for the teacher of English. One 
of its main demands is not for the more 
extensive teaching of grammar, as 
might once have been true, but for 
more and better writing. When a need 
for grammar is suggested these days it 
is almost always in relation to composi- 
tion. Two generations of Americans 
exposed largely to the influence of 
“functional” grammar have seemingly 
broken the back of the tradition that 
for so many years insisted upon 
“formal” grammar as_ indispensable 
to sound education. If any sizable 
group of today’s parents and younger 
grandparents recall having had profit- 
able training in formal grammar, they 
are certainly not standing up publicly 
to demand it for their children. In most 
communities citizens appear to be con- 
tent with whatever it is that is being 
offered locally under the title of 
grammar. 


What is being offered today as 

ammar, however, varies so greatly 
rom school to school and even from 
classroom to classroom within the same 
school, that it can hardly be a 
as an academic discipline. Formal 
grammar, no longer demanded by the 
public or recommended by educators, 
has a limited following, found mainl 
among private and parochial 
closely associated with the classical 
tradition. Even fewer teachers and 
schools have as yet embraced the new- 
ly devised “structural” grammar, and 
those that have are handling it gin- 
gerly, not quite certain what they are 
holding by the tail. By far the greatest 
proportion of today’s teachers appear 
to regard themselves as teaching gram- 
mar “functionally,” but this may mean 
anything from teaching a few gram- 
matical forms purely as usage to 
presenting a modified prescriptive 
grammar in a calculatedly less-than- 
traditional way. If a count could be 
taken it would probably show that the 
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vast majority of teachers of all three 
of these persuasions are giving more 
attention to “usage” than they are to 
“grammar,” without necessarily real- 
izing that they are doing so. And if 
there were a way of applying an 
objective measure to the saeciruide 
of their teaching in these two areas, 
usage would likely come out rather 
far ahead. 


Grammar and Usage Defined 


Before going further, we had better 
have definitions of the terms grammar 
and usage as they are employed here. 
An enteapine word today, “gram- 
mar” may refer to either of two 
methods of studying the way English 
works, methods that are based upon 
widely divergent viewpoints. Because 
of this ambiguity the word needs to be 
carefully modified to make clear the 
kind of grammar that it refers to. 
Prescriptive grammar is the body of 
rules and principles described and cod- 
ified first by eighteenth century schol- 
ars for the purpose of telling people 
how they should speak and write. An 
authoritarian mar, it judges word 
and structural forms by an arbitrary 
standard of correctness based mainly 
on Classical Latin. This is the grammar 
more commonly referred to as “for- 
mal” or “traditional.” Originally a 
manifestation of the growing scientific 
spirit of the nineteenth century, de- 
Scriptive grammar is the attempt to 
study and report the way that English- 
speaking people do actually speak and 
write their language. Unlike prescrip- 
tive grammar, it is concerned with 
every operational aspect of language, 
with all levels of common speech as 
well as literary expression, and does 
not recommend certain forms as neces- 
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sarily better than others on the basis 
of a standard of “correctness.” De- 
scriptive grammar is, in brief, an 
application of the scientific method to 
the study of language in use. 
“Usage,” like prescriptive grammar, 
was also an eighteenth century con- 
cept, and these two attitudes toward 
language then were, in fact, the sub- 
ject ” controversy that lasted well 
over a century. The doctrine of usage 
regarded language as a matter of 
custom or convention, which can and 
often does change in response to social 
attitudes. The advocates of this doc- 
trine themselves (and Dr. Johnson 
was among them) practiced it only 
partially, but in suggesting that the 
authority for determining the accept- 
ability of icular forms rests with 
the users of the language, not in the 
subjective judgment of professional 


grammarians, probably helped prepare 
the way for the rise of the scientific 
grammarians in the following century. 
The ng of usage, then, is the obser- 


vation of how specific items in the 
language are used in an attempt to 
judge their effectiveness and accept- 
ability under varying conditions. These 
may be grammatical items, like go 
slow, it’s me, who did you go with, or 
they may be matters of diction, like 
contacted, ain’t, and corny. As scien- 
tific grammar continues to edge tradi- 
tional grammar out of the schools and 
public consciousness, the teaching of 
usage will undoubtedly receive even 
more planned attention than it now 
does in the classroom. 


As scholarly studies have accumu- 
lated, our knowledge of the facts of 
usage has become more exact and 
therefore useful as a guide to good 
English. It is, of course, the method 
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used in determining the meanings and 
and status of words in all reputable 
current dictionaries. The studies have 
demonstrated that there is not one 
kind of English but many varieties, 
often referred to as “levels.” Each level 
has its own observable traits that set it 
off from the others. Yet, as linguists 
carefully point out, most of the words 
and structural patterns of English are 


- common to all levels. Interested pri- 


marily in observing and reporting the 
facts of usage, they see each level as 
having its own particular place in com- 
munication. The doctrine is not with- 
out critics, the formalists charging that 
it provides no absolute basis for deter- 
mining the “correctness” of language, 
and the more precise scientific gram- 
marians objecting that it tends to over- 
simplify and thus distort our view of 


language. 
The ‘‘Levels of Usage’’ Approach 


Whatever the criticisms, the “levels 
of usage” approach has proved in 
practice an extremely effective device 
for catching the interest of high school 
students and for giving them a practical 
understanding of how much of lan- 
guage operates for better and for worse 
in their speech and writing. Since it is 
quite obvious to anyone who looks 
objectively at language itself rather 
than with prejudice to the classical 
prescriptions of the eighteenth century 
that usage does vary from time to time, 
from place to place, and from one 
situation to another, the first criticism 
seems hardly valid. As for the objection 
of the scientific scholars, we can only 
say that the approach works in the 
classroom as no other method has. 
With high school students we are deal- 
ing more often with realistic problems 


of language, after all, than with fine 
distinctions of theory. 


Almost every recent textbook for 
high school use has given lip-service at 
least to the concept of language levels, 
and some have gone further, applying 
it in all of their discussions of usage 
problems. The notion is groundless that 
this approach gives students license to 
say or write “however they please”; 
the charge either disregards or over- 
looks the basic principle of appro- 
priateness that is the arbiter of good 
usage. This principle is a reliable and a 
practical guide for the student who is 
choosing among competing language 
forms. The approach is pedagogically 
sound in that it early transfers from 
teacher to pupil the responsibility for 
making his choices. Furthermore, this 
approach encourages a positive attitude 
toward language on the part of both 
student and teacher where other meth- 
ods stress too consistently the negative. 

High school textbooks differ some- 
what in their choice of labels but are 
in substantial agreement about the 
main levels: informal, formal, and 
non-standard. Non-standard speech is 
represented as the level of people 
largely untouched by formal schooling; 
standard English, composed of both 
the formal and informal levels, is the 
language of the educated. Linguistic 
studies and some college textbooks 
point out a number of sub-levels, but 
for general high school use these main 
levels are usually adequate. In present- 
ing the levels-concept to students the 
analogy between wearing appropriate 
dress and using appropriate English 
has become a cliché, but it is a useful 
cliché. Even the most obtuse student 
of high school age is aware of the 
importance of “dressing for the occa- 
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sion”; the transfer of this awareness to 
his choice of language items in terms 
of appropriateness to the time, the 
place, the material, and his own self- 
image is not difficult to achieve. 
While the main emphasis in usage 
teaching is generally on effective in- 
formal speech and writing, the level 
most generally useful to educated peo- 
ple in their private and public affairs, 
attention is, or should be, also directed 
to the formal level, most typically 
found in literature, lectures, and pre- 
cise scientific writing. The alert and 
flexible teacher varies the emphasis in 
terms of student ability and need. The 
realistic goal for a low-ability group, 
composed mainly of semi-literate 
pupils, is not to try to turn them 
into authors or English teachers, but to 
make them aware of and as secure as 
ible in the uses of the informal 
evel. A gifted class, on the other hand, 
which handles informal English with 
ease, should aim at increased facility 
at the formal level, for they are the 
people most likely to have important 
use for it in their careers as scientists, 
teachers, writers, and leaders in busi- 
ness and government affairs. 


Awareness of the various levels of 
English will not in itself, of course, 
improve student speech and writing. 
But it is a realistic approach that makes 
sense to most students. On the basis 
of it, a teacher can develop meaning- 
ful assignments, tests, and other devices 
to help the student substitute good 
language habits for his unacceptable 
ones. Although nothing can be done 
permanently about poor language 
habits unless the victim himself wants 
to change them, anyone experienced 
in handling adolescents must recognize 
the ears, do often deeply hidden, 
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desire of boys and girls to attain goals 
that are reasonable and clearly sighted. 
One of the major reasons, perhaps, 
why the traditional approach to gram- 
mar has failed so often to affect speech 
and writing habits materially has been 
the inability of teachers to make its 
objectives seem clear and personally 
important to young people. 

Usage may be the most practical 
approach to specific language problems 
that plague students in general, but for 
those whose abilities mark them as 
candidates for positions of leadership 
and responsibility in our society a more 
exacting training in the grammatical 
structure of English is essential. This 
does not refer to a knowledge of spe- 
cial terminology or memorization of a 
body of rules (so often associated with 
formal grammar), but rather to the de- 
velopment of a student’s sense of Eng- 
lish structure to the point where he can 
write, and of course speak, sentences 
that are accurate, forceful, and lively. 
Unfortunately, “grammar” is a subject 
about which teachers have not felt 
comfortable for a good many years. 
The titles of three talks listed on the 
program of the NCTE Golden An- 
niversary Convention sound strangely 
familiar, as if they might have appeared 
on other programs of the past fifty 
years: “Shall We Teach Grammar in 
Junior and Senior High School?” 
“What Kind of Grammar Shall We 
Teach?” and “How Can We Teach 
Grammar?” These titles suggest the 
kinds of confusion that continue to 
surround the teaching of grammar in 
our schools today—in spite of all the 
talking and writing that has been ex- 
pended on the subject for the past 
half-century. 


The key question is the second, 
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“What kind of ar shall we 
teach?” After a century and a half 
of rule by authoritarian, prescriptive 
grammar, the questioning scientific 

arians have succeeded in raising 
substantial doubts in our minds about 
its validity, but have not yet evolved 
a completely acceptable system to re- 
place it. Thus the third title carries 
a plaintive note that echoes in the 
mind of almost every teacher in the 
profession. How can we teach gram- 
mar, indeed, when we are not certain 
about what grammar to teach? . 

Since these questions first began to 
impinge upon our professional con- 
sciousness almost fifty years ago, an 
uncertainty about and a lurking dis- 
satisfaction with traditional grammar 
has been developing, and many teach- 
ers have been quietly searching for 
other voices, other rooms. The more 
creative have experimented with new 
terminologies or with new arrange- 
ments of the old terms, but since their 
proposals adhered basically to the 
tradition about which doubts had been 
raised, they never gained a wide fol- 
lowing and eventually faded from the 
scene. Less imaginative but conscien- 
tious teachers have relied upon the 
textbooks which, with few exceptions, 
have not adventured far outside the 
concepts of formal grammar, except 
in the prefaces with their attractive 
but largely unrealized promises. Con- 
scienceless teachers, in more than a 
few instances, have given up the teach- 
ing of grammar altogether. 


“‘Functional’’ Grammar 


Yet teachers in this period of in- 
decision have not been without some 
kind of guidance, and the period itself 
has made some progress toward a solu- 
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tion of the problem. As the concept 
of usage in its relation to language 
learning gained ground, a new method 
evolved with the label “functional 
teaching of grammar.” The functional- 
ists did not renounce formal grammar, 
but tried variously to adapt it to con- 
ditions in the modern classroom. As 
one early advocate explained it, it 
proposed “the teaching of only those 
grammatical forms without a knowl- 
edge of which the pupil is unable to 
know whether a sentence is or is not 
correct.”* While this method did not 
satisfy the instinctive desire of teachers 
for a complete and logical system of 
rammar in which they could put their 
faith, it did offer a way of living with 
their problem by eliminating some of 
the more obviously questionable and 
meaningless parts of the tradition. 


By 1935 the English syllabus of a 
state long known for its leadership in 
education introduced its brief (three 
pages) recommendations on the teach- 
ing of grammar with the statement: 

It seems fair to assume that only 
such grammatical principles should be 
taught in the public schools as actually 
function in the improvement of oral 
and written expression. The applica- 
tion of this principle results in the 
elimination of many items of purely 
scientific or formal grammar, and con- 
sequently in an increase of time that 
may be devoted to the mastery of the 
skills of self-expression.’ 


To reinforce this directive, all ref- 
erence to traditional grammatical ter- 


*Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition 
and Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1949). Original copyright 1931, under 
a different title, p. 76. 

*New York State Education Department, 
Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, 
Grades 7-12, Albany, 1935, p. 205. 
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minology was omitted from the state’s 
Regents English examinations. For 
many years now the examination has 
included a mere five-point question 
that asks students to recognize and 
correct, but not to label or explain, 
single-word errors in usage and gram- 
mar. In the years since the publication 
of this statement, similar recommenda- 
tions have been made in the syllabuses 
of many other states. The College 
Entrance Examination Board tests in 
English have also, for many years, 
placed their emphasis mainly on the 
ability of candidates to recognize and 
eliminate errors in written English 
rather than to label and analyze them 
formally. 

In their insistence on the desirability 
of moving away from the idea of 
“grammar for grammar’s sake” to the 
practical application of grammatical 
insights in speech and writing, the 
functionalists have made a solid con- 
tribution to the cause of English. Their 
other excellent aim of freeing more 
time for practice in self-expression, 
however, ran. afoul of two conditions 
that have interfered with its realiza- 
tion: the growth in school population 
and consequently in size of English 
classes since the depression years, 
which has made adequate composition 
practice and “attention to the indi- 
vidual” increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible; and secondly, the stuffing 


of the English program with irrelevant 


odds and ends that swallowed up any 
freed time that might have been avail- 
able. Only within the past few years, 
partly as the result of NCTE’s aggres- 
sive program and partly of recommen- 
dations by respected education leaders, 
have these conditions begun to ameli- 
orate in some schools. 
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As in so many other areas of our 
lives, the Great War, in both its hot 
and cold phases, has served as catalyst 
in our evolving attitude toward lan- 
guage. Even the linguistically naive are 
not unaware of the critical problems of 
communication that we face as an 
embattled culture. For the first time in 
history on a large scale, linguists have 
literally been “called into action” by 
military and governmental agencies 
to help solve these problems on a 
deadly-practical level. At the end of 
the shooting war many returned to 
their purely scientific investigation of 
language equipped with invaluable 
new data and, what is perhaps more 
important, with a new prestige in the 
eyes of the whole community. 

Even before the war, the work of 
the linguists had begun to take effect 
in English classrooms. Alert teachers 
had noted and were making use of new 
facts from phonology, semantics, the 
history of language, and other divi- 
sions of linguistic study. They were 
aware of Mencken’s challenge to the 
“king’s English” on behalf of the 
“American language.” They knew 
something of Thorndike’s revolution- 
ary ideas in dictionary making. They 
had read the usage studies of Leonard 
and of Marckwardt and Walcott. In 
their own classrooms they were be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the 
shortcomings of the Aristotelian classi-_ 
fication of speech parts as a basis for 
identifying the functioning of English 
words. And the expanding influence 
of the functional grammarians was 
bringing more and more to their at- 
tention the importance of “sentence 
sense,” of structure, to the process of 
ideation. Though unintegrated, these 
facts, opinions, and observations moved 
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the thinking of teachers in the same 
direction, away from the long-estab- 
lished tradition. Many teachers were 
not exactly unprepared, therefore, for 
the radical proposals that were to come 
finally from the scientific grammarians. 


Structural Linguistics 


Shortly after the Great War ended, 
a number of linguists, discarding com- 
pletely the traditional view of gram- 
mar, announced the beginnings of a 
new system of grammatical descrip- 
tion, which has since come to bear the 
awesome label “structural linguistics.” 
First brought to the general attention 
of the profession in the early 1950's 
in a college textbook,’ the idea of 
“structural grammar” became imme- 
diately the subject of (sometimes 
“warm”) debate among both scholars 
and teachers. To date it has made its 
chief impact, as might be expected, 
among the colleges, though a few high 
school textbooks have combined specif- 
ic items from the new system with 
their conventional treatment of gram- 
mar. And one textbook,‘ published 
in 1956, devotes itself entirely to pre- 
senting for high school use a modi- 
fied version of structural grammar. 
A growing number of classroom 
teachers across the country are ex- 
perimenting individually with the 
structural approach, and at least one 
school system® is reported instituting 
a program for teaching structural 

ammar from the upper elementary 
through the high school grades. 

In contrast to the weakness already 
noted in the functional approach—its 

*Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1952). 

‘Roberts, Paul, Patterns of English (New 
* York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1956). 

"Westport, Connecticut. 
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tendency to haphazard treatment of 
the language—the structural linguists 
are attempting to describe English in 
a systematic way. In doing so, they 
have adopted a new terminology that 
appears to be no simpler or easier to 
learn than conventional nomenclature. 
However, its proponents point out 
that the learning of labels is a minor 
matter compared to the understanding 
of the concepts involved, whatever 
kind of grammar is being studied. The 
boy who understands the functions of 
the various parts of the “hotrod” he 
builds has no difficulty learning the 
names of the intricate parts he is work- 
ing with. He should have no greater 
trouble with the mastery of grammat- 
ical terms if he “sees” clearly how 
the parts of the sentence they name 
operate. This analogy seems open to 
question, and the classroom teacher is 
likely to find it a more credible esti- 
mate to say that students who have 
no trouble working with the traditional 
terminology will probably have no 
greater trouble working with the new. 
For teachers long versed in the con- 
ventional terms this may not be as 
true! 

Terminology, though, is not the 
main issue. The basis of the structural- 
ists’ argument is the assumption that 
traditional prescriptive grammar does 
not correspond to the facts of lan- 
guage. It is this, they maintain, that 
accounts for the apparent lack of cor- 
relation between knowledge of gram- 
mar and the ability to speak and write 
well. And it is this belief, supported by 
evidence accumulated for many years, 
that has led them to analyze language 
on the basis of structure rather than of 
meaning. Even more than the nomen- 
clature, this thesis, that meaning results 
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from structure rather than structure 
from meaning, is a difficult obstacle 
for the average classroom teacher to 
overcome. If he can make this intellec- 
tual break with his training, however, 
the concepts and deductions of the 
structuralists in general make a great 
deal of sense. 


How soon the new approach to 
grammar will be ready for general 
application in the schools will depend 
on the linguists themselves. There are 
still many holes in the system to be 
plugged; the leading advocates are not 
in agreement on many essential mat- 
ters. If these differences are reconciled 
and a common terminology established, 
we may in our lifetime see a revolu- 
tion in the teaching of grammar in the 
elementary and secondary schools. If 
on the other hand the linguists fail to 
come together, as has not been un- 
common in the history of ideas, the 
split may widen and controversy con- 
sume years before a teachable synthesis 
of viewpoints is effected. Even though 
this is a possibility, it now seems evi- 
dent that the teaching of grammar will 
never be quite the same again and that 
the influence of the structuralists will 


be felt pope ad in the English: 


classroom of the future. 


While these promises of new and 
better understanding of the way lan- 
guage works help in some measure to 
dispel the mist through which teach- 
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ers of English have been groping for 
so long, we are not yet in the clear, 
for practice is a notorious laggard. If 
the Lord Himself were to throw down 
to us a tablet revealing a divine system 
of grammar, years hence we would 
undoubtedly still find some teachers 
trafficking with tradition. Structural 
grammar, by the admission of its 
authors, is far from a perfect descrip- 
tion of our language at work, but we, 
as teachers, will be remiss if we do not 
give it a careful scrutiny before we 
accept or reject it. Here is one positive 
suggestion, at least, in answer to the 
question, “What grammar shall we 
teach?” Thousands of pathetic 
teachers will have to test it in hundreds 
of thousands of classrooms before we 
have the proof of its worth—and be- 
fore we can answer with certainty the 
question that then logically follows, 
“How can we teach it?” 


In the continuing interim, as we wait 
for the results, most of us will continue 
to teach grammar and its more 
immediately practical counterpart us- 
age as we always have—but a little 
more intelligently because of these 
new insights, it is to be hoped. What- 
ever system of grammar finally 
emerges, we must keep sturdily in 
mind the fact that its sole purpose, 
first, last, and all of the time, is to help 
create livelier, clearer, more accurate 
speakers and writers of English. 
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some years Miss French has directed speech and drama work at the Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, High School. She is now, in addition, a chairman of the English De- 
partment and the instructor of the accelerated senior English class. 


uRING the recent political conven- 
tions, television watchers over the 
nation listened with interest to the 
forceful, confident speeches of the men 
and women who spoke from the ros- 
tra of both political parties. Here 


were the forces of democracy at work. 
Here were the graduates of schools 


from Brookline, Massachusetts, to 
Whittier, California, from Pensacola, 
Florida, to Portland, Oregon. And 
here was a direct example of the 
tenet of The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School: “No aspect 
of the curriculum is more important to 
the schools of a democracy than the 
teaching of speech.” But the question 
arises: How can this vital training be 
accomplished? 

Ideally, each student in high school 
should study one or more semesters 
of speech under the guidance of a 
qualified speech teacher. But practi- 
cally, this ideal situation is difficult to 
achieve for all pupils. The speech 
teacher has a full program with those 
pupils who have special interests or 
abilities in speech work, or with those 
who have need for speech help such 


as the student with a speech defect. 
Many interested pupils find the sched- 
uling of a speech class an impossibility 
because of curriculum requirements. 
More complications have arisen with 
the recent tendency to include accel- 
erated classes in science, mathematics, 
languages, and English. Therefore, in 
most schools the English class is the 
class where all students find training 
in speech. 

But how can the English teacher 
find time for effective training in 
speech in a class where emphasis must 
be put on intensive and extensive read- 
ing, creative writing and research, 
accurate and critical listening—all in- 
tegral parts of the language arts pro- 
gram? There are several answers to 
this question, but the solution this 
article will describe proposes to 
allow speech to motivate, enrich, and 
strengthen the training in the other 
language arts. 


Basic Policies 


Too much aimless verbalization 
passes in many English classes as a 
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perfunctory effort to include speech in 
the English program. To avoid such a 
waste of time and to allow the speech 
activities to become an integral and 
dynamic force in the entire anguage 
program, certain basic policies should 
be noted for successful achievement. 

(1) The speech taught in the Eng- 
lish class does not attempt to give in- 
struction in all forms of public speak- 
ing nor to deal with the specialized 
principles of dramatic reading. Nor 
should correction of the speech defect 
be included in the province of speech 
in the English class. The speech cor- 
rectionist has the skill to deal with 
speech problems. Rather the goal of 
the English ‘class is to enable a pupil 
to communicate with his classmates in 
a carefully conceived, well organized, 
fluently expressed talk, with poise, 
good enunciation, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his remarks. This is 
a high goal, but as Emerson suggests: 
“We aim above the mark to hit the 
mark.” 

(2) Lost time, repetition of ideas, 
and boredom are the results of 
speeches assigned to every member of 
the class each time opportunity for 
amy arises. Exceptions can be 
made; for example, when vocabulary 
is being studied, or one-minute com- 
ments are desired from all class mem- 
bers, or a short memorization. A well 
organized assignment of speeches cov- 
ering different sections of the course 
of study will ensure eventual participa- 
tion by all members of the class. To 
train good speakers, the quality, not 
the number of speeches, makes for 
the valuable speech experience. 


(3) No oral exercise reaches its 
maximum effectiveness unless specific 
and reasonable goals are set prior to 
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the preparation of the speech; and 
constructive, helpful evaluation is made 
by the class after the speeches. In the 
evaluation, the praiseworthy features 
of the speech jar be enumerated 
first; then the helpful criticisms should 
be given and a challenge of the ideas. 
A record of the comments should be 
made for each speech by a pupil re- 
corder and the record kept by the 
individual pupil. Some type of visual 
record of the improvement of the 
class should be kept in graph form so 
that the individual pupil may see his 
progress. One important fact to re- 
member is that young people need a 
good deal of encouragement during 
their first attempts and’ recognition 
and praise for their definite achieve- 
ments. Goals should not be too com- 
prehensive and too ambitious at first. 
Goals for the first speech may be 
listed on the blackboard after careful 
explanation and discussion: . 


1. Directness—Look into the faces 
of all members of audience. 

2. Relaxation—Assume a comfort- 
able but erect standing position. 
Do not distract your audience 
by toying with a pencil or jewel- 


3. Selendis your voice so 
you can be heard easily in all 
sections of the room. 

4. Rate—Speak slowly enough so 
your audience can understand 
your words and grasp your 
meaning. 

5. Good English—Avoid mistakes 
in usage and pronunciation. 

6. Organization—Introduce your 
topic, develop it, give it a good 
conclusion. 

Some teachers would include various 

other points, but these goals seem basic 
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and quite ambitious enough for a first 
assignment. Of course, these same goals 
will continue all year, and if al] mem- 
bers of the class can meet these criteria, 
the teacher may feel successful. Nat- 
urally, other goals will be added later 
to this list depending on the purpose 
of the particular assignment. The goals 
will guide the appraisal of the speeches 
by the audience. At the high school 
age, young people value the opinions 
of their peers. A wise teacher rec- 
ognizes and utilizes this fact in improv- 
ing the quality of the student speeches. 
Evaluations made the same day as 
the speeches are more helpful to the 
speakers, so time should be planned 
to allow evaluation during that class. 

(4) Use the tape recorder fre- 
quently. Time outside of class can be 
utilized for the individual speaker to 
replay his speech after the evaluation 
and check the validity of the criti- 
cisms. If the classroom has an adjacent 
play-back room, the replaying may 
be done during laboratory class pe- 
riods. It is a good idea to keep a file 
of the best tapes over the years for 
class motivation. Tapes of poetry- 
reading and drama by able students 
are inspiring to hear. The excellent 
records made by poets reading their 
own poetry and by actors reading 
either poetry or drama offer help and 
enjoyment to the class. 

(5) Some experience should be 
given in each of the types of speech 
delivery. Extemporaneous speaking 
(which is prepared outside of class and 
delivered without notes) is fine for 
some types of work. The longer re- 
port may include some reading of 
excerpts by authors, some extempor- 
aneous development of points, some 


speaking from notes. Oral reading of 


poetry, play-excerpts, and radio scripts 
should be allowed, but should be well 
prepared before performance in class. 
For all these types of oral work, in- 
troductory remarks and conclusions 
should be memorized. 


Three Keys 


Besides these procedures, good re- 

sults in achieving actual speech skills 
are obtained by these three keys: 
democratic attitude, animation, and 
variety. 
Democratic attitude. The teacher and 
each pupil should contribute to the 
democratic climate of a class. In the 
earliest class discussions, it is important 
for the teacher to display a willingness 
for impartial evaluation of crucial 
ideas without dictating to the class or 
disclosing his own opinions. This is 
the first step in convincing students 
that the teacher wants honest and free 
expression of opinion in class. In this 
way creative and independent thinking 
on the part of each class member is 
fostered. “Of prime importance here 
is the teacher’s own voice and class- 
room manner. An unpleasant voice, a 
high degree of tension, a sarcastic 
or sardonic attitude can squelch spoken 
communication as a snuffer douses a 
candle.”* 

The pupils, too, contribute by at- 
tentive, careful listening, by a willing- 
ness to give and accept constructive 
criticism. There must be recognition 
that creative and individual thinking 
produces ideas that must be evaluated 
carefully on the merit of the idea, 
not the prestige of the person voicing 
the idea. 


*Robert C. Pooley, “The es Teacher’s 
ey aration in Speech,” The English Journal, 
(April 1956), p. 184. 
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There is much to be gained by the 
pupil from this democratic climate. 
The pupil will be more relaxed during 
his speech. In formal speaking situa- 
tions, this relaxation will result in less 
tense posture. He will be much less 
apt to make distracting gestures; his 
voice will have better tonal quality; 
his rate of speech will be more deliber- 
ate. The sense of an interested audience 
will do much to give the student con- 
fidence. 


Animation. But the relaxation resulting 
from the democratic climate should 
not cause a lack of force and spirit in 
the voice and delivery of the pupil. 
All good speakers have animation, call 
it what you will—energy, enthusiasm, 
force, spirit. It is obvious that a person 
speaking to a group of people cannot 
use the conversational tone or manner 
of speaking that he would use to one 
or two companions. He must speak 
with more volume, a slower tempo, 
more emphasis on important words, 
and much more force so that he can 
interest his audience and accomplish 
his purpose be it to amuse, teach, 
convince, or cause action. The quiet 
or retiring student will find this re- 
an“ for speaking the most dif- 

cult. But if he succeeds in acquiring 
animation he will avoid the dull, ex- 
pressionless talk. By consciously trying 
for a clearer voice, for more force, and 
for an occasional change of facial ex- 
pression, he will find that what he 
is doing physically will eventually 
cause him to feel some inner enthu- 
siasm and spirit. This reaction is of 
course the application of the James- 
Lange theory of emotion so well 
known to actors and students of dra- 
matic technique. 


Variety. Along with animation, the 
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third key, variety, results in influencing 
pitch, tonal quality, rate of speaking, 
and volume. The youthful speaker 
who excels in organization may need 
this variety of tonal quality and pitch 
to avoid the monotonous voice and 
pattern of speech. Good phrasing, the 
pause before important ideas or words, 
and the building of climax can be 
gained by this oues of variety. 
Good oral language includes variety in 
sentence length and variety in kinds of 
sentences. This stress on variety may 
help to remedy the run-on sentence 
and the “‘and-a” habit of the youthful 
speaker. 

Utilizing the basic techniques de- 
scribed above will foster good speech 
skills and clarify the speech goals for 
the class. The able speaker accom- 


-plishes speech skills with such ease 


that his art appears natural. To allow 
the enforcement of any skill to block 
the communication of an idea is never 
wise. A student should not be stopped 
for the correction of usage or pronun- 
ciation. Let that correction come in 
the evaluation of the speech. In the 
English class the rich content of the 
course and the minimum speech skills 
each enrich and strengthen each other 
language art be it reading, writing, 
or listening. Inevitable correlation of 
several skills takes place in the teaching 
of any well-organized unit of study. 
Several examples of the reenforcement 
of the other language arts by speech 
will now be discussed. 


Speech and Writing 


In the teaching of writing, this close 
correlation is especially evident. Writ- 
ing should develop from reading. | 
Training in critical thinking, which is 
part of the intensive reading program, 
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and oral discussion produce much 
better writing. 

The citizen of tomorrow must use 
good judgment, based on an objective 
approach, honest appraisal, and in- 
dependent thinking. To motivate 
critical thinking and writing we pre- 
sent this unit designed for pre-college 
orientation to the senior college-prep- 
aratory classes. The unit has practical 
value for seniors completing applica- 
tion blanks and thinking of their 
reasons for attending college. Personal 
comment required on most college 
applications is a challenge to the stu- 
dent and a challenge that must be met 
with skill. 

Copies of an excerpt from “The Idea 
of a University” by John Henry 
Newman and an excerpt from “The 
Social Value of the College Bred” by 
William James are given the students 
with mimeographed questions con- 
cerning vocabulary distinctions, anal- 
ysis of the meaning of each essay, and 
analysis of the writing skills exem- 
plified, and a comparison of the ideas 
of James and Newman. The questions 
are presented in the teaching machine 
technique advocated by Dr. Paul 
Diederich.’ After the class has discussed 
the questions on which there is the 
greatest difference of opinion, a forum- 
panel discussion is planned on the 
major ideas of both essays. (The 
forum-panel is a panel discussion open 
to the audience. After audience ques- 
tions and comments have been made 
the chairman gives a complete sum- 
mary of the discussion.) For example: 
one discussant contrasts Newman’s 


*Dr. Paul Diederich, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., has headed a work- 
shop for high school English teachers at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, for the past two summers. 
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aim for a university, “training good 
members of society,” with the aims of 
the authorities in the present day 
university. Another discussant inter- 

rets Newman’s idea of “raising the 
intellectual tone of society” in terms 
of today. He may wish to discuss the 
influence of mass media on “the 
intellectual tone of society.” A third 
talks of the democratic values of James’ 
“knowing a good man when you see 
him.” 

Other essays are read by various 
members of the class. Some will choose 
Herbert Spencer’s ““What Knowledge 
Is the Most Worth?”; others may 
choose Whitehead’s “From Univer- 
sities and Their Function” or Santa- 
yana’s “Liberal Arts Liberate Spirit” 
or Einstein’s “On Education” found in 
Modern Essays edited by Russell Nye.’ 

. From this reading another oral sub- 
ject in symposium form develops. A 
discussion of ideas presented by the 
authors listed above, a comparison and 
contrast with the ideas of Newman 
and James, and critical comment make 
a dynamic meeting. 

The outcome of the project is a 
thoughtful essay by each class member 
on such subjects as: An Intellectual 
Adventure, The Intellectual Tone of 
My Community, Why I Desire a Col- 
lege Education, and many other topics. 
The reading, the teaching machine 
questions, the panel discussions have 
helped to develop a critical apprecia- 
tion of the subject. The writing, as 
a result, is on a mature level. 

Critical thinking may be fostered by 
a study of semantics, propaganda de- 
vices, and fallacies in thinking. In the 
advanced senior college-preparatory 


*Russell Nye, Editor, Modern Essays (Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman & Co,, 1957). 
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courses we use Language in Thought 
and Action by Hayawaka* and Pref- 
ace to Critical Reading by R. D. 
Altick.* 

Other skills basic to speaking and 
writing are taught on various grade 
levels. For example, excellent results 
with the topical outline may be 
achieved by teaching the skill first for 
the oral topic at the seventh or eighth 
grade level. Reference and library 
skills are taught our entering freshmen 
class and continued each year on a 
more advanced level. The uses of 
figures of speech, analogy, quoted 
material, and various reasoning proc- 
esses may be taught first in oral work, 
then used in writing. 


Speech and Reading 


The Novel. For the dual approach to 
reading, there are several reasons for 


choosing Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of 
Casterbridge as our example. First, this 
novel is a great favorite with our sen- 
iors. Second, this is one of the books 
we use in our unit which concerns the 
nature of tragedy. “The tragedy of 
Michael Henchard, concurrent with 
his immense spiritual growth toward 
the end of the story, when his for- 
tunes are lowest, deepens the student’s 
insight into those pitiless impersonal 
forces that sometimes warp and be- 
tray us to catastrophe from birth on- 
ward. But these same forces also gave 
Henchard a spirit large enough to 
sustain his devotion to the edge of 
doom, and this is his greatness in the 
midst of his descent.”* 


“S.I. Hayawaka, Language in Thought and 
Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949). 

"Richard D. Altick, Preface to Critical Read- 
ing (New York: Henry Holt, 1956). 

*‘Don M. Wolfe, Creative Ways to Teach 
English (Odyssey Press, Inc., 1958), p. 236. 
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With some assistance as to sources, 
the students give the introduction de- 
signed to motivate the reading of the 
novel: a description of the Hardy 
country (Holiday, vol. XIV, Novem- 
ber 1953), the influence of architec- 
tural training on Hardy (Essays on 
Modern Novelists by William Lyons 
Phelps), characteristics of Hardy’s 
philosophy and writing. 

As the reading progresses there will 

be time for the comparison of David 
and Saul with Farfrae and Henchard; 
Hardy’s use of coincidence; Hardy’s 
comment that happiness is “but the 
occasional episode in a general drama 
of pain”; the circular, interweavi 
pattern of the characters’ lives; Hardy’s 
use of “fate”; how much Michael 
Henchard’s life depended on “fate,” 
how much on “character.” These and 
other oral topics are supplemented by 
critical writing. 
Poetry. The reading of poetry is made 
more dynamic and effective by speech, 
for poetry should be heard to be most 
appreciated. To this end, poetry rec- 
ords are ae pa Choral speaking is 
a favorite oral activity. After the meth- 
ods of choral speaking are understood 
by the class, three or five members 
may be assigned a poem to work out 
and present in choral reading style. 

While there is disagreement among 
teachers on the value of the memoriza- 
tion of poetry, this writer firmly be- 
lieves in the memorization of favorite 
lines of prose and poetry. To learn 
and deliver a short selection with 
rp and understanding is better, 
for class recitation, than to stumble 
over long passages. 

Seniors in our advanced classes have 
found true intellectual stimulation in 
our study of sonnets. Some of our 
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most effective classes have centered on 
the thoughtfully expressed interpreta- 
tion of the imagery and thought in the 
quatrains of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Some interesting sonnets have been 
written by class members as a result of 
our discussions. 


Drama. The oral reading of plays and 
the production of plays is reserved 
for an elective dramatics class. But a 
goodly number of plays are read in 
the various English classes. In the 
senior divisions which are concerned 
with the nature of tragedy unit, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Oedipus Rex or Anti- 
gone, The Enemy of the Poeple, and 
Beyond the Horizon are read by the 
class, while other tragedies are read 
by individuals according to their in- 
terest. The attention of the class is 
directed to the discovery of the re- 
sponse of the character to the tragedy 
which overtakes him. Some scenes are 
read to the class by especially able 
readers, some records are played, and 
some favorite lines memorized. Films 
are shown. Several times groups are 
taken to see theatrical productions. 


Speech and Listening 


In all the projects described, the 
evaluation by the class after each of 
the major talks and panel discussions 
requires good listening habits. The 
class lecture offers training in note 
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taking; the symposium offers training 
in the difficult task of following a line 
of logic; the oral reading of a paper 
trains in keenness in critical listening 
for errors in usage, sentence structure, 
and poor development. Oral reading 
of poetry and the playing of tapes and 
records offer listening experiences for 
aesthetic pleasure. The class will de- 
velop an appreciation of words and 
imagery, tonal expression, and emo- 
tional content if guides to listening are 
given. 

The specific examples noted above 
are meant to be suggestive. In spite 
of the fact that there is a trend to 
include training in speech in the cur- 
riculum of the English teacher, there 
are many English teachers who feel 
inadequate when the teaching of 
speech is suggested. Many schools 
have in-service training where helpful 
materials and methods are presented 
for carrying on the speech program. 
Some schools use the ‘team teachin 
arrangement for accomplishing this 
end. By whatever devices speech is 
ingorporated into the sat program, 
speech can be a powerful assistant in 
the teaching of all the language arts. 
Speech training will foster dynamic 
class participation, further the person- 
ality and power of the individual stu- 
dent, and promote our democratic 
way of life. Explore the potential of 
the third language art—speech. 


Journal Departments Vacationing 


Because of the unusually large proportion of space devoted to articles in this 
special anniversary issue, several of the regular departments had to be omitted— 
Current EncuisH, Recent Books, Teacuinc Materiats, Riposte, the “Language 
and Literature” section of Tis Wortp or Enctisu. All will be back in the next 


issue. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Creative Language Experiences 
in the High School 


Marion 


Sheridan 


What is creativity and how can it be promoted? The author answers this question 
by defining a challenging approach to creativity in the study of English. Dr. 
Sheridan, a past president of the NCTE, is chairman of the English Department 
in the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


ALKING down Madison Avenue 

in New York, my companion 
called my attention to an enormous 
modern building under construction 
for the Union Carbide Company. We 
crossed the street. He had me stop to 
look back at this structure which was 
to occupy a large city block. The 
building expressed solidity and impor- 
tance. It stretched high enough to sug- 
gest aspiration. My companion asked 
me to reflect on what man could do. 
In his lifetime there had been almost 
an infinitesimal activity in the pro- 
duction of acetylene lights. That ac- 
tivity had expanded into what the 
new building represented; it showed 
what men could do if they would. 
Developments from acetylene lights 
are but one instance of many, if we 
but look, listen, and reflect. 


I am a believer in coincidence. My 
companion had no knowledge of the 
fact that I was pondering “Creative 
Language Experiences in the High 
School.” His approach was a re- 
flective one, with thought of the 
creative in many fields, including the 
stock market. But it seemed to me 
to be almost a symbol of what teachers 
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work for in the field of language 
achievements. 

We shall not directly motivate the 
building of incredible structures for 
the earth or the air, but we have the 
privilege of working with those who 
will have a part, proud or modest, in 
the achievements of the coming years. 

We cannot think of what our world 
calls for without realizing that today 
it is most important to stimulate the 
creative. That has not always been 
the aim of education. In some civiliza- 
tions, as in the Chinese education of 
the past, the aim was to memorize, to 
follow the past, to insure conformity. 
In contrast, in all of education 
today, there is an urgent need for 
the creative. In pleading for the crea- 
tive, I am well aware that people have 
been classified at least tentatively as 
creative, less creative, and non-crea- 
tive. I have hope that there can be 
some shifts in these classifications if 
individuals have an opportunity to be 
exposed and subjected to creative 
forces. 

When I make this statement I am 
well aware of some human needs. I 


believe firmly in the importance of 
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disciplining in the sense of strengthen- 
ing and perfecting. Stress on such 
discipline, inherent in the need for 
quality in education, gives a new and 
high place to the creative. So does 
automation. When routine and me- 
chanical operations can increasingly be 
Senet by machines, what is left 
or man but the creative? There may 
be degrees, but I am optimistic enough 
to believe in what can be achieved 
through a creative approach, an 
approach directed constantly towards 
a opening of interests and possibil- 
ities. 

In our field these possibilities are to 
be realized through language expe- 
riences which offer a wide field for 
the creative. The best way to insure 
creative language experiences seems to 
be through a creative approach. Stu- 
dents are to be motivated to the 
maximum use of their minds in think- 
ing, their emotions in feeling, their 
senses in responding in more ways 
than one--seeing what is before them 
and in type; hearing, smelling, touch- 
ing, tasting, whether in actual expe- 
rience or through the symbols of type 
and other mass media of communica- 
tion. 


Applying the word “creative” to an 
approach to the many facets of 
language is a broader approach than 
the most common one. Often “crea- 
tive” in language experiences has been 
restricted to what has been called 
“creative writing.” When the word 
“creative” was beginning to come into 
use in connection with writing, keen- 
minded and respected teachers of 
English were eloquent in criticizing 
Silent who attempted to preempt 


Divine powers. Now that the initial 
shock of the word “creative” in con- 
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nection with writing has passed, the 
term “creative writing” has become 
sufficiently shopworn to fail to excite 
any overtones of Biblical creation. The 
term has ceased to be particularly 
emotive. If a better term could be 
found, it would be used. Meanwhile 
the term “creative writing” goes on its 
way. 

Often it has had an unpleasant con- 
notation, though some of the courses 
may have been excellent. Creative 
writing has been associated with 
empty, airy, flowery, illogical, form- 
less, undisciplined writing. Sometimes 
it has been synonymous with run-on 
sentences, sentence fragments, and 
ejaculations. It has been thought of as 
the special province of starry-eyed 
students who know how to languish 
and to compose purple passages. For 
those students creative writing was 
supposed to be natural. Though a 
dichotomy is to be avoided, in a dicho- 
tomy, creative writing has been 
opposed to closely reasoned, logical 
expository writing, which is presently 
prized as a test of writing power. 

Such power has been of importance 
in preparation for college. To disre- 
gard what is prized in college prepara- 
tion is becoming increasingly difficult 
in all parts of the country. All second- | 

schools have a serious obligation ' 
to discover able students, to motivate 
them for college, and to see that 
neither economic nor any other ob- 
stacles prevent their gaining wide ed- 
ucational opportunities. Goals are 
being raised. 

Recently Dr. Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, was quoted as say- 
ing, “The academic program in our 
high schools is becoming dominant. 
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. . . I feel quite safe in prophesying 
that within five years virtually every 
four-year college in the country will 
be requiring a program of entrance 
examinations.” He continued, “Over 
the next quarter century the average 
requirements for admission to Amer- 
ican colleges will rise by the equivalent 
of one full academic year, or, in other 
words, colleges will, a generation 
hence, hold as their requirements for 
admission the requirements that now 
apply to admission to the sophomore 
year of college. This can be done,” he 
said, “without lengthening the second- 
ary school course, and I am reasonably 
certain that it will be done.”* 

Such a prophecy makes a positive 
demand of teaching. Student competi- 
tion is to be keen. Standards are to be 
higher. The program must be realistic, 
one for robust, clear-eyed students. 
The emphasis will be on quality. In 
public secondary schools there will 
continue to be a wide range of stu- 
dents, even if that range may be 
narrowed. For all students, however, 
the creative approach seems to be a 
wise one, discovering all that is poten- 
tial in young people of varied back- 
— The approach is appropriate 
or those who know they are going 
to college, who hope they are going, 
who may never go, and the increasing 
i of those who may go, not imme- 
diately after secondary school but at 
some later date. 


Creativity and Individuals 


The creative approach recognizes 
degrees of ability and differences in 
individuals. It regards no one as hope- 


1Terry Ferrer, hone Put Screws on High 
er 


Schools,” New York ald Tribune, Sunday, 
November 1, 1959. Section 2, pages 1 and 3. 
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less. It is concerned with the practical, 
the concrete, the imaginative, the logi- 
cal, and the abstract. The creative 
approach should jog students out of 
passivity, out of mechanical ruts, out 
of unthinking acceptance of what is. 
It should “ie familiar things strange 
and worthy of note, give new instru- 
ments for thought, and encourage dar- 
ing for combinations of the old. It is 
directed towards making students 
alert, curious, responsive, independent, 
original, and pioneering individuals. 

To say which of the four aspects 
of language experiences—reading, writ- 
ing, listening, or speaking—is the most 
important is difficult. At times one 
phase may require concentration and a 
degree of isolation, but complete sep- 
aration should be rare. Each phase con- 
tributes definitely to the other phases. 
Ac present there are few if any statis- 
tics about the contributions of one to 
another, but there are surmises. There 
has been some research. Future studies 
may turn surmises into statistics. 

As we know, students may listen 
and learn; they may even count on 
succeeding by the kind of listening 
given a most unpleasant name, brain 
picking. Often after they talk over 
a subject, they write better; they may 
read better. Reading may be for 
enjoyment, escape, exploration; for in- 
formation and ideas; and for penetra- 
tion into the way effects are achieved. 
After they read, they may write bet- 


ter. 


A publication of the Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, school system placed 
emphasis on the importance of read- 
ing.? Edwin H. Sauer of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


*Reading—Key to Learning, Report of the 
Wellesley Public Schools, 1955. 42 pages. p. 6. 
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versity, placed composition as the 
basis of the course of study. He wrote: 
“The composition as the basis of the 
English course of study is not an easy 
arrangement, for, perhaps more than 
any other system, it makes knowledge 
of the child the major obligation.” 
To get perspective on the creative 
it is helpful to consider and reflect 
upon statements by those who have 
made creative contributions through 


their use of language, since it is lan- 
guage with which we are largely con- | 


cerned. These conclusions will prevent 
undue idealism. They will give a basis 
for a realistic approach. These success- 
ful writers force a realistic approach. 
Archibald MacLeish in “On the 
Teaching of Writing,” in Harper’s for 
October 1959, wrote, “Everybody 
knows that ‘creative writing’—which 
means the use of words as material of 
art—can’t be taught. Nevertheless hun- 
dreds of professors in hundreds of 
colleges go on teaching it. Which is 
absurd but not as absurd as it sounds.” 
He also wrote, “Exposition has 
rules and can be taught, as genera- 
tions of British state papers demon- 
strate. The ‘art of writing’ has graces 
and can be taught as armies of belle- 
trists prove. But writing as an art can- 
not be taught because writing as an 
art is the unique achievement of an 
artist, which is to say, of one unique 
and different man solving his unique 
and different problems a himself.” 
He emphasizes the. relationship of 
reading and writing. A young writer 
“should quite literally, read his head 
off.” But the reading should follow the 
young writer’s own leads.‘ 
“The Co’ f : i- 
tion,” The English 


10. 
‘October 1959. p. 158. 
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Creativity in Writing 

In his recent book on the life and 
times of Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Charles Fenton quoted Mr. Benét as 
saying in response to a question about 
the value of undergraduate writing 
courses, “You cannot force writers like 


early peas, and then—writing is about 
life. And all life can’t be in a college. 


“The whole thing is in the man. 


- You cannot devise any course to teach 


people to write. If you have the right 
sort of man, however, he can teach 
something about writing to most peo- 
ple. Even he, in my mind, cannot 
teach an original creator of the first 
or second rank although he might 
help him to avoid certain mistakes.”° 

These quotations place definite lim- 
itations on what can be done in certain 
aspects of the creative in relation to 
writing. What then can be done with 
a creative approach? 

We can help students to write what 
they will have to write. We can 
broaden the scope of what they will 
have to write about and wish to write 
about; we can give them an idea 
of how to do it. Students may write 
of what is on the streets, on the coun- 
try roads, in books, at lectures, over 
the radio, in conversation. What Eliz- 
abeth Bowen has described as a writer’s 
task would often be a useful aim in 
speaking or writing: “to whittle down 
his meaning to the exactest and finest 
possible point. What, of course, is 
fatal is when he does not know what. 
he does mean; he has no point to 


sharpen.”® 


ar University Press, 1958. 436 pages. pp. 

“Notes on Writing a Novel,” Orion II, 1945, 
in Collected Impressions (London: Longmans. 
Green and Company, 1950), p. 263. 
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From whittling down meaning there 
should grow a respect for words. 
Words must be defined. They must 
be followed to see that they are not 
unintentionally protean. The approach 
is creative when it forces the writer 
to see words, to make old words into 
new words. Into an understanding of 
words heard, read, should come sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness to words— 
factual words for their denotation, 
words for their emotive power and 
their connotation. 


Words and sentences have con- 
cerned those who use and reflect upon 
language. Robert Frost’s sentences 
were said to be as he described Emer- 
son’s: “sentences that may look tire- 
somelessly alike, short and with short 
words, yet turn out as calling for all 
sorts of ways of being said aloud or in 
the mind’s ear. . . . Writing is unlabor- 
ing to the extent that it is dramatic.” 


Students may also come to under- 
stand that there may be words which 
should not be clear immediately. C. E. 
Montague recognized that fact. So did 
Robert Frost in connection with in- 
terpreting one of Emerson’s poems: 
“T don’t like obscurity and obfuscation, 
but I do like dark sayings I must leave 
the clearing of to time. And I don’t 
want to be robbed of the pleasure of 
fathoming depths for myself.”* 

Whether the meaning should be 
gained immediately or left for clearing 
up requires perceptiveness and dis- 
crimination and the use of all the 
senses. The tone should be recognized 
whether, for example, in reading Shaw 
or in sensing the irony of an excerpt 


‘Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking 
New York Times Book Review, Nov. 1, 1959. 


of Books,” 
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from the recent film of The Devil's 
Disciple. 

The creative approach should give 
a kind of humility. Pasternak sug- 
gested this when he wrote: “I had 
the adolescent, the nihilist conceit of 
the half-taught which despises what- 
ever seems attainable, whatever can 
be ‘earned’ by effort. I looked down 
on industry as uncreative, taking it 
upon myself to lay down the law on 
matters of which I knew nothing. ‘In 
real life,’ I thought, ‘everything must 
be miraculous and preordained; noth- 
ing must be planned, deliberate, 
willed.’ 

The creative approach should pene- 
trate smugness, ignorance, the conceit 
of the half-taught. Instead of waiting 
for the miraculous, students should 
discover that it is well to plan, to 
deliberate, to will. 

The creative approach should raise 
students as individuals above the mob, 
which may be as Tchekhov wrote: 
“The mob thinks it knows and under- 
stands everything; and the more stupid 
it is the wider it imagines its outlook 
to be.”*° The creative approach re- 
quires of individuals what the mob 
lacks: curiosity, reflection, thinking, 
conjuring up new combinations from 
the familiar. 

There should be no objection to in- 
dustry. It is not necessarily uncreative. 
Anthony Trollope wrote in his auto- 
biography: “A small daily task, if it 
be really daily, will beat the labours of 
a spasmodic Hercules. It is the tortoise 
which always catches the hare. The 
hare has no chance. He loses more 
time in glorifying himself for a quick 
~*An Essay in Autobiography (London: Col- 
lins and Harvill Press, 1959), pp. 49-50. 


*Allen, Walter. Writers on Writing (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1959), p. 138. 
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spurt than suffices for the tortoise to 
make half his journey. . . .”"* My idea 
of industry, however, for a creative 
approach is not unimaginative, mo- 
notonous drill. 


The creative approach requires per- 
sistence as Wallace Stegner indicated 
in the November Atlantic in his words 
“To a Young Writer”: “For one thin 
you never took to writing mean med 
expression, which means self-indul- 
gence. You understood from the 
beginning that writing is done with 
words and sentences, and you spent 
hundreds of hours educating your 
ear, writing and rewriting until you 
began to handle words in combination 
as naturally as one changes tones with 
the tongue and lips in whistling. . . . 
In acknowledging that the English lan- 
guage is a difficult instrument, and that 
a person who sets out to use it expertly 
has no alternative but to learn it, you 
did something else; you forced your- 
self away from that obsession with 
self that is the strength of a very 
few writers and the weakness of so 
many.” 


Creativity and Other Activities 


The imagination enters into all 
phases of the creative language expe- 
riences. It does not prevent distinguish- 
ing between fact and opinion, nor does 
its use minimize facts when facts are 
called for. The imaginative may come 
in translating overtones. It may come 
in the teaching of literature in creatin 
the atmosphere of places, a oak 
more difficult than at first it appears. 
The setting of Our Town is not that of 
Ethan Frome, though the two are more 
closely related than either is to the 


"Ibid., p. 227. 
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setting of Giants in the Earth, to give 
obvious examples, which may still baf- 
fle those without imagination. Students 
do not have the feeling for places that 
members of NCTE have when they 
meet in Pittsburgh, Denver, Chicago, 
and Miami. Nor do they have penetra- 
tion into the signifiance of the time 
of an event. It may be difficult for us 
to know of tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow. It is no less difficult 
for students to realize aspects of today 
and of yesterday. 


The creative approach is more or 
less accepted with extracurricular ac- 
tivities connected with language expe- 
riences. The creative point of view a 
teacher develops by working with 
students on papers, magazines, in book 
clubs, and in dramatics aids the teacher 
in a creative approach in the classroom. 
The creative approach recognizes the 
value of such activities. 


The creative approach offers an an- 
swer to some of the questions asked 
in defining “The Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English.” Consider, for 
example, issues 10, 12, and 14. In part 
Basic Issue 10 asks: 


Should the basic program in Eng- 
lish be modified for students who are 
primarily interested in science, tech- 
nology, or related fields? . . . Should 
they undertake the regular basic 
programs as a liberal humanistic dis- 
cipline or should they study material 
which is closer to their presumed 
interests? Should their assigned reading 
emphasize the prose of ideas and 

rocesses to the exclusion of belles 
ettres? Should they be trained to 
write functional, practical composi- 
tions and leave to others the freer and 
more imaginative kinds of writing? 
Has the profession any obligation to 
educate these increasingly important 
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members of our younger generation in 
critical evaluation, aesthetic respon- 
siveness, and imagination? 

12. How should writing be taught? 
. . . Should students be taught to 

_ “express themselves” or to “communi- 
cate”? Should their writing assign- 
ments be related to their reading, to 
their direct experience, or to both? 
How can both imaginative and factual 
writing be given their just share of 
emphasis? Is learning to write pri- 
marily to think? 

14. What is the relation between 
learning to write and the reading of 
imaginative literature? Conversely, 
how can a student ever acquire a 
sensitiveness to language without 
studying literary works which illus- 
trate such sensitiveness?™ 
The creative approach offers the 

miracle of the promise of something 

new. Students, individuals, in terminal 
courses as well as those in courses 
leading to further study need the crea- 
tive approach. Something wholesome, 
life-giving should happen as a result 


*Supplement to The English Journal, 
1999. SP 
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of day to day encouragement of curios- 
ity or inquiry, illumination, imagina- 
tion, and thinking. Students may then 
place value on flexibility and wr med 
ity with power to organize and per- 
haps, more important, to reorganize. 

The creative approach works from 
and toward responsiveness, with recog- 
nition of thought and emotion so 
fundamentally a part of reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. These 
language experiences should make stu- 
dents into individuals for their teachers. 
More important even is the fact that 
these individuals may gain confidence 
in themselves not by concentration on 
self but by hard work resulting in an 
enlargement of outlook and an increase 
in perceptiveness. 

In some fields there are tangible 
evidences of the creative in objects, 
in massive buildings, or in dividend 
checks. Through the creative approach 
in the use and interpretation of lan- 
guage, the intangible results should 
equal tangible results. We may at least 
dream that the intangible results will 
be of far greater importance in lib- 
erating the human spirit. 


Responsibility for Teaching English Language Arts 


“All teachers share with English teachers the responsibility for maintaining high 
standards in the use of the English language arts. At all times, each teacher should 
insist that good English be used by his students. In addition, each teacher should 


assume the r 
peculiar to his subject. 


nsibility for teaching the reading and communication skills 


“Systematic instruction in the English language arts should be entrusted to 


teachers carefully selected, adequately trained, and professional] 
teach these subjects. This recommendation applies in core, integrat 


qualified to 
or combined 


courses as well as in independent English classes.” 


—Ad Hoc Committee on English Langua: 


Arts 


in the Comprehensive Secondary Schoo 


National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
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Stepsisters of Print: The Public 
Arts in the High School 
English Class 


Henry B. 


"Growing realization of the English teacher's role in dealing with the mass media 


Maloney 


of communication is one of the most important of recent trends. This article traces 
English teachers’ attitudes toward the mass media as reflected in The English 
Journal, and sets forth some recommendations for effective approaches to mass 
media. Mr. Maloney, who is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at Columbia Uni- 


oWe usE films,” wrote critic James 

a with characteristic insight 
and candor, “to illustrate the rotten 
words we worship.”* One need not 
be a film historian to find examples of 
Mr. Agee’s premise. “They lived 
happily after after” has sat like a portly 
duenna on the final reels of enough 
American pictures to infest audiences 
with a Pollyanna complex. “Tried and 
true” applies numberless times to 
Hollywood’s penchant for aping a 
successful formula with a derivative se- 
quel. Thus such unrelated 
cinematic brethren as Lassie, Andy 
Hardy, Frankenstein, Ma and Pa Ket- 
tle, and Dracula all returned for addi- 
tional exposures because their first film 
proved boffo at the box office. More 
recently, filmmakers have wandered 
off the old cliché trail in favor of 
illustrating nobler words with tawdry 
pictures. “Freedom of speech” and 


‘James A Agee on Film (New York: 


McDowell-Obelensky, 1958), p. 34. 


versity, teaches at the Southeastern High School in Detroit. 
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“freedom of the press” have been the 
rallying cries, but in too many in- 
stances these words have proved to be 
meaningless hoots to promote pictorial 
licentiousness rather than responsible 
defenses of the artist’s right to create 
an integral product. 


Although the demands for freedom 
of the press have, on occasion, been 
inspired by unwholesome motivations, 
the English teacher might profitably 
note the semantic development of the 
phrase. When the men who transcribed 
the values they believed in into the 
Constitution referred to “press,” they 
were concerned only with the medium 
of print. Since then, under electronic 
stimulation, press has vaulted from 
space into time and encompassed the 
other mass media of motion pictures, 
radio, and television. Although the 
drafters of the Constitution could not 
anticipate the change of “press” from 
a specific to a general term, the basic 
freedom which they promulgated was 


| 
. 
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relevant to the newer media as well. 
Thus it was fitting that when the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
assembled in the mid-forties to define 
goals and seek ways of implementing 
them it should deal with all of the 
mass communications media. 


Early Interest in Mass Media 


As documented in the pages of The 
English Journal, the record shows that 
English teachers expressed a great in- 
terest in the electronic media which 
were gaining supremacy as usurpers 
of the public’s attention and leisure. 
One might infer that a broadening 
similar to the one “press” underwent 
occurred to “literature.”” However, the 
multiplicity of articles does not indi- 
cate that extensive changes were made 
in curriculums, and my belief is that 
the public arts are still not generally 
welcomed in the English yeoman: 
the sanctum of print. 

In its first decade of publication 
the Journal included a number of ar- 
ticles suggesting classroom uses for 
magazines, newspapers, and popular 
fiction. Two especially articulate 
spokesmen for these non-classical areas 
in the early years were Allan Abbott, 
of Teachers College, Columbia; and 
Fred Scott, of the University of Mich- 
igan. In 1914 Professor Scott, disturbed 
by the journalistic excesses of the day, 
urged the study of newspapers in a 
statement which is now pertinent to 
the whole range of communications 
media. 


Since we cannot abolish or imme- 
diately reform the newspaper, let us 
do what we can to enlighten the 
pupils. Let us instruct them in regard 
to this great institution upon which 
they are, or are to be, so dependent. 
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Let us teach them what the newspaper 
is; what its faults and virtues are; how 
the better newspaper may be dis- 
tinguished from the worse. Let us 
teach them also the art of reading the 


newspaper... .? 


However, even in this era, when the 
debate over popular vs. classical was 
an internecine battle within the me- 
dium of print, a flicker could be seen 
in the electronic camp. In 1913, two 
years before D. W. Griffith’s The 
Birth of a Nation was to be released, 
Robert W. Neal, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, advocated using 
feature movies class analysis." 
Somewhat ironically, one of his aims 
was to study dialogue, which, of 
course, appeared on the screen in 
panels that contained print. 


The second decade of Journal pub- 
lication also found pieces related to the 
public arts dominated by print. Irvin 
C. Poley made an important and last- 
ing point when he recommended a 
study of contemporary drama, using 
Robert Benchley’s reviews in Life, a 
then current humor magazine, as 
guides. Wrote Mr. Poley: “My chief 
hope in teaching the drama is that 
boys and girls will grow up to be bet- 
ter consumers.”* Certainly today we 
should have the same hope and want 
our students to be able to invest their 
money and leisure time prudently in 
the mass arts. 


*Fred Newton Scott, “The Undefended 
Gate,” The English Journal, Il (January 
1914), P: 9. (All periodical references are from 
The English Journal; the magazine title is 
hereafter omitted.) 

*Robert W. Neal, “Making the Devil Useful” 
(in “The Round Table”), II (December 1913), 
p. 658. 

‘Irvin C. Poley, “Modern Drama and Its 
Place in the Classroom,” XIV (January 1925), 
p- 27. 
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The first vigorous examination of 
conditions behind the meretricious 
curtain that frequently veils popular 
culture from the audience was made 
by Arthur McKeough in 1927 (“The 
Truth About the ‘True’ Story”*). Ad- 
vertising was also first mentioned as 
falling within the province of the 
English teacher during this period. 
Mary Sylvester Cline observed that 
the number of classical allusions in 
current advertisements merited some 
discussion.* William Lyon Phelps was 
able to find such virtues as “escape” 
and effective story-telling technique 
in the “second-rate.”” Of greater rele- 
vance to today’s problems are these 
words of Howard Mumford Jones, 
written in 1929: 


But my point is that, with the 
enormous expansion of branches of 
knowledge set before the modern 
child, literary classics occupy rela- 
tively a much less important place 
than they did when the curriculm 
of our schools was originally invented; 
that in the age of the jazz record, the 
radio, the gas-engine, the airplane, and 
the concrete highway, a knowledge of 
the masterpieces is, even for very 
intelligent persons, no longer so cen- 
tral a matter as it was when Byron 
wrote his poems or when a gentle- 
manly polish was expected of the 
graduates of the Boston Latin School.® 


Add TV and a few rockets and mis- 
siles to Professor Jones’ catalog of 
contemporary civilization, and the ar- 
ticle is brought up to date. 


‘Arthur McKeough, “The Truth About the 
‘True’ Story,” XVI (June 1927), p. 413. 

*Mary Sylvester Cline, “This Advertising 
World,” XVII (June 1928), p. 446. 

"William Lyon Phelps, “The Virtues of the 
Second-Rate,” XVI (January 1927), p. 11. 

*Howard Mumford Jones, “The Fetish of the 
Classics,” XVIII (March 1929), p. 224. 
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Although pieces appearing in the 
Journal overwhelmingly favor formal 
study of the popular arts, there have 
been a few dissents. H. B. Lathro 
condemned the popular fictions, whic 
owed their qualities of entertainment 
to “facile pleasures” based on action 
or emotion.° 


During the third decade of the Jour- 
nal, encompassing the period from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first election 
until Pearl Harbor Day, the electronic 
media — in front of print. There 
were almost twice as many articles 
on motion pictures alone as there 
were on the various print forms com- 
bined. Indeed, during the few years 
that William Lewin was chairman of 
the NCTE Committee on Photoplay 
Appreciation, greater articulation 
existed between movies and the Eng- 
lish classroom than at any other time. 
Numerous high school movie clubs 
sprang up, Hollywood producers con- 
sulted with the Council’s Photoplay 
Committee, seven state departments of 
education officially recognized the 
need for teaching motion picture ap- 
preciation, and Edgar Dale wrote his 
textbooks on understanding and enjoy- 
ing films. 

In 1936 Journal editor W. Wilbur 
Hatfield wrote in an editorial: 


It: is more than possible that the 
screen and the loudspeaker already 
et more attention and wield more in- 
uence than printed fiction, drama, 
and poetry combined; and we have to 
consider the possibility that in the not 
distant future improved photoplays 
and broadcast television are going to 
make deep inroads upon the present 


B. “Recent Literature in the 


High School,” 
72. 


(September 1924), p. 471- 
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meager reading time of both adults and 
children. The sooner we set ourselves 
seriously to deal with photoplays and 
the radio the better we shall be pre- 
pared for this entirely possible meta- 
morphosis of “literature.” If we 
persist in neglecting our present duty 
we may find ourselves completely un- 
ready to meet the demands of the 
fourth decade of our century.*® 


The Journal also included an article 
by Allardyce Nicoll, who urged that 
we develop an appreciation of the 
modern literary film." (Professor 
Nicoll’s book, Film and Theatre, pub- 
lished in 1936, remains an engrossing 
study, although books on the mass 
media tend to become dated quickly 
because of constantly changing refer- 
ents. ) 


Many of these units on motion pic- 
tures of the thirties reveal that their 
writers were misled on setting up goals 
by films based on “literary” sources. 
The film-as-stepsister-to-print fixation 
not only shoved film into a subservient 
position, but it also arrested the de- 
velopment of truly filmic standards 
of appreciation. In fact, today a paral- 
lel situation exists in regard to tele- 
vision. As Patrick Hazard has point- 
edly indicated in his monthly column 
for this magazine, the English teach- 
er’s willingness to shout huzzahs when 
television usurps for presentation a 
piece with a bookish basis certainly 
has not fostered much creative use of 
the medium. The kinds of non-literary 
criteria we should be using on movies 
were expertly outlined by Richard 
G. Lillard in an article that also re- 


“W. Wilbur Hatfield, “The Writing on the 
Screen” (editorial), XXV (May 1936), p. 413. 

“Aliardyce Nicoll, “Literature and the Film,” 
XXVI (January 1937), p. 1. 
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mains valuable.** Mr. Lillard con- 
tended that using standards of printed 
literature on the movies was as absurd 
as discussing “the musical qualities of 
statues.” 

As audience and listener poll results 
became available and teachers learned 
that their youngsters were peer 
the radio at the rate of two and a 
hours per school day (longer on week 
ends), many teachers prepared to put 
radio to use in the English class. Max 
Herzberg, I. Keith Tyler, and Joseph 
Mersand were among the contributors 
of articles on radio. Professor Tyler, 
who was becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the significant part radio 
must play in a democracy, also was 
bothered by the problem of developing 
taste. 


We have assumed that we could 
develop taste in literature through 
daily classes taught in isolation from 
out-of-school experience while the 
radio and the motion picture have 
been altering and developing taste on 
a gigantic scale without reference to 
our feeble efforts in the classroom. 
Altogether, the traditional, and, I fear, 
typical English classroom has been 
about as oblivious to what has really 
been going on and what is really 
needed as though it were conducted 
in a monastery."* 


Recordings of poets reading their 
own poetry were first brought to the 
pay of high school English teach- 
ers during this period, as was photo- 

In the thirties most of the articles 
concerning print gave additional exam- 
ples of points that had already been 


*Richard G. Lillard, “Movies Aren’t Liter- 
»” XXIX (November 1940), p. 735. 
. Keith Tyler, “What Can We Do About 
Radio?” XXVII (September 1938), p. 558. 
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made. An exception was William Wat- 
tenberg’s piece on how to extract 
truth from local newspapers, which 
suggested some new tools for sharpen- 
ing critical judgment.** 


Patterns of Transition 


The importance of radio as a propa- 
ganda medium and as a wartime source 
of information helped radio take over 
the leadership in total articles during 
the next decade. It might be added that 
Hollywood was concurrently turning 
out a number of gung ho pictures in 
which Errol Flynn subdued the Nazis, 
so there was little to work with in 
films. Milton Kaplan’s article, “The 
Radio Play as an Introduction to 
Drama,” points up the need for an 
awareness of how the medium itself 
helps shape the art product.* Cer- 
tainly this should be a familiar theme 
in English classes. 

In 1951 Lennox Grey pleaded for 
a broader view of our goals as English 
teachers, implying that this view could 
be more perspicacious if we climbed 
to the top of the reams of print that 
have accumulated around us for cen- 
turies and peeped over. 


But if the professional end we value 
is the literary experience, then won't 
we use every medium, whether in 
print, through radio speaker, on film, 
on a luminous TV tube, or on the 
boards of a stage and be as clear- 
sighted as we can about the advantages 


and limitations of each, even though - 


clear sightedness might seem to im- 


“William W. “Getting Truth 


from Your Newspaper,” 
363. 


(May 1937), p. 


Introduction to Drama,” XXXIX (January 
1950), p. 23. 
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. _ “Lennox Grey, 
*Milton A. Kaplan, “The Radio Play as an 


peril the long investment we have in 
printed literature?** 


The most apt, candid criticism of 
teachers for their failure to do more 
with films also came from a member 
of the NCTE. In 1946 Max Herzberg 
accused English teachers of being in- 
fluenced by “vested interests, lethargy, 
but mainly ignorance and misunder- 
standing.” Mr. Herzberg cited the 
following five causes of this misunder- 
standing: (1) It is not clearly seen that 
pictures speak louder than words. (2) 
It is not yet evident to teachers that 
the art of motion pictures is an incred- 
ible, vital art and not the art of liter- - 
ature. (3) We are too serious to 
consider screen comedy. (4) We have 
not yet insisted that the motion 
picture product be made available in 
the schools as a public service. (5) 
We have not produced critical atti- 
tudes among students.” 

In print, paperbacks suddenly be- 
came a valuable aid, and both comics 
and comic books were discussed. 
Teachers began to discover that by 
having comic book readers find the 
kinds of appeals that comic books 
had for them, they could transfer these 
appeals to better books. This was 
done effectively not by preachment 
but by descending to the comic book 
level and then shoveling out. 

During the past nine years the Jour- 
nal has printed four detailed study 
guides on television dramatic produc- 
tions, all on Shakespearean plays. 
Patrick Hazard began the monthly 
column, “The Public Arts,” in 1956, at 
first marshalling a number of biblio- 


» “Radio—A Means, Not an 
End,” XL (March 1951), p. 146. 

“Max Herzberg, “Cinema Syndrome,” XXXV 
(February 1946), p. 83, 
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graphic materials in each issue. More 
recently, with Mary Hazard as co- 
editor, the column has presented essays 
on themes pertinent to the media 
and therefore to our culture in general. 
The three articles that comprise the 
two symposia on television drama in- 
volving members of the NCTE and 
TV artists continue to be stimulating 
reading. The first two were edited by 
Louis Forsdale’* and the third by 
Milton Kaplan.” 


With the exception of the endorse- 
ments given paperback books, I find 
that no new approach to understanding 
mass publications has appeared in the 
last decade. The new ideas—those 
which arm youngsters with the most 
challenging questions to hurl at pur- 
veyors of today’s culture—are emerg- 
ing from studies of other media. Print 
remains a valuable ally of the English 
teacher, but it is simply not wired to 
do the job alone. 


Trends in Recent Years 


In recent years a handful of advo- 
cates have urged readers of the Journal 
to spend a greater amount of class time 
teaching the public arts. But the 
recommendations of De partment 
Chairmen Alice Sterner, Hardy Finch, 
Milton Kaplan, and Joseph Mersand; 
and William Boutwell of Scholastic 
Publications, do not seem to have 
changed the traditional modus operandi 
of a large number of English teachers. 


Charles Benton, Director of Films, 


*Louis Forsdale (editor), “Adapting Lite 
Materials to Television, Part I,” 
ber 1955), p. 513; “Part II,” XLV (January 
1956), p. 18. 

*Milton A. Kaplan (editor), “Television 
Drama: A _ Discussion,” XLVII (December 
1958), p. 549. 
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Incorporated, and Richard Griffith, 
curator of the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, have energetically tried 
to reestablish the spirit of cooperation 
between teachers and film people that 
flourished in the thirties. But even 
as Mr. Benton and Mr. Griffith seek 
to bring vital elements of an unrealized 
past to fruition, proponents of the 
‘Rutgers Plan” urge that another ma- 
chine be placed among the stepsisters 
of print. In the Rutgers Plan, as out- 
lined in the Journal,?? the Skinner 
Teaching Machine becomes a servant 
of the printed word. Further, Dr. Paul 
Diederich, a promoter for the Plan, 
suggests that if citizens are skeptical 
of its merits, teachers can impress them 
by throwing open the door of the 
supervised reading room, thus reveal- 
ing 200 children busily reading in a 
book-lined chamber. It seems to me 
that if we are to make progress we 
must stop pandering to this stereotype 
of the educative process. We must 
help the public realize the need for 
study of new and vital carriers of ideas 
and not try to profit by genuflecting 


before an obsolescent image. 


Why Neglect of the Public Arts? 


Why are English teachers generall 
There are several reasons. 

In a classic horror story, “The Voice 
in the Night,” by William Ho 
Hodgson, two characters assume = 
shape of the gray, lichenous fungus 
which they are lured into eating. 
Similarly, a recurrent science fiction 
motif has earthlings changing into the 
form of their extraterrestrial captors, 

*Panl B. Diederich, “The Ru 


Cutting Class Size in Two,” 
1960), pp. 229-236, 


rs Plan for 
IX (April 
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be they zombies, walking vegetables, 
or whatever. The reluctance of teach- 
ers to utilize the public arts suggests 
apprehension of a parallel metamor- 
phosis. If the classroom door is left 
open to popular culture, it will sweep 
in like a massive, enticingly-scented 
ooze and absorb the young scholars. 


A second deterrent arises from the 
paradoxical situation of the English 
teacher subconsciously trying to re- 
main faithful to the stereotyped image 
of himself set forward by the very 
mass media he ignores in school. I 
refer not to the sincere buffoons lately 
impersonated by Eve Arden and 
Wally Cox, but to the figure of the 
bespectacled, graying, middle-aged 
woman, who has just renewed her 
three-year subscription to the Reader’s 
Digest—the old one without advertis- 
ing. This mythical teacher achieves a 

eudo liberalism by reading the 
baidey but often leering jokes in the 
Digest and by swallowing the pellet 
of a pre-chewed book that comes in 
most issues. There is no room for 
anything as dynamic as the public arts 
in this genteel fantasy. 


But probably no agent of print has 
been more instrumental in keeping the 
public arts out of the English class 
than formal grammar exercises. Al- 
though tests indicate virtually no cor- 
relation between proficiency in these 
and ability to write, there are reasons, 
albeit weak ones, for the English 
teacher’s developing this skill. First, 
grammar has the hoary blessing of 
tradition; it has been taught in English 


classes down through the centuries. 
Secondly, a grammar virtuoso requires 
little preparation to teach a grammar 
exercise. Whereas a lesson based on a 
literary work might demand review 


and polishing, the supposedly immu- 
table truths of grammar do not. 

In many instances, the em, not 
the teacher, is at fault. The harried 
English teacher with an overloaded 
program is forced to use grammar as a 
“breather” if he is going to do an 
adequate job of producing writing 
skills and high standards of literary 
appreciation. Obviously, there must be 
a reduction in the teacher’s load if 
the public arts are to be taught with 
imagination and meaning. 

Teachers who consider grammar 
exercises to be of more value to the 
student than an investigation of pop- 
ular culture should note the findings 
of Professor C. C. Fries of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the language of the two groups 
[standard and substandard English] 
lay in the fact that Vulgar English 
seems essentially poverty stricken. It 
uses less of the resources of the lang- 
uage and a few forms are used very 
frequently. . . . The user of Vulgar 
English seems less sensitive in his 
impressions, less keen in his realiza- 
tions, and more incomplete in his 
representations. It would seem to be 
-a sound inference from the results of 
our study that perhaps the major em- 
phasis in a program of language study 
that is to be effective should be in 
providing a language experience that 
is directed toward acquaintance with 
and practice in the rich and varied 
resources of the language.** 


I submit that grammar exercises will 
not alleviate much poverty of expe- 


rience nor provide many varied re- 


sources of language. 


*C. C. Fries, American English Grammar 


(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1940), p. 288. 
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Recommendations 


Since it is not altogether cricket to 
contend that the status quo is unsatis- 
factory without some 
positive suggestions for change, I 
would like to set forward two recom- 
mendations. The first is that a course 
in mass communications be included 
in the high school English program. 
The second is that survey courses, 
such as American Literature, be ex- 
panded to include more than American 
printed literature. 

A course in mass communications 
or the public arts would introduce 
students to the language and literature 
of the newer media and make them 
better able to interpret the constant 
flow of material coming at them. It 
would, I think, be exceedingly profit- 
able to segment a semester of English 
into units of study on radio, television, 
movies, theatre, records, magazines, 
newspapers, and advertising. Nor 
would it be unfeasible to take one 
semester of an eight-semester English 
program in high school for concen- 
trated study in these areas. If greater 
articulation were achieved between 
junior and senior high schools, some 
slack would be made in the curriculum, 

roviding room for a new course. Also, 
if we recognize the greater sophistica- 
tion of today’s student, more can be 
done earlier in developing unity and 
coherence in his writing. 

Although I have come to abhor the 
units and suggestions for teaching 
in which nebulous purposes hover 
wearily over the projects like grayish 
barrage balloons, I feel inampae’ to 
indicate some of the specific goals for 
a semester of study in mass communi- 
cations, or, as I would call such a 
course, “Language and Literature of 
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the Newer Media.” Many of these sug- 
gestions which I am advancing have 
already been made. However, there are 
a couple of points which should be 
stressed. First, if a mass communica- 
tions course is properly located in the 
curriculum, it will complement, not 
displace, me of the classics. Second- 
ly, an entire English department work- 
ing toward a set of a: purposes 
in this area can achieve more than 
any individual teacher, however con- 
scientious he may be. 


In regard to radio and television, it 
would seem prudent to prepare ques- 
tionnaires to make listening and look- 
ing surveys so that the teacher might 
compare his own class’s viewing time 
with larger samplings. “Sorry, Wrong 
Number” (available on record) re- 
mains an effective if brutal example 
of radio drama at its best. It is an 
excellent play for comparing differ- 
ences of emphasis in the various media 
for presenting drama. To what degree 
the airwaves on which radio and tele- 
vision programs appear “belong” to 
the public and what forces exist to 
insure responsibility among broadcast- 
ers should also be brought out. Out- 
standing programs are highlighted 
in most daily newspapers, but the 
number of youngsters who avail them- 
selves of these listings is surprisingly 
small. 

Certainly with television it is as 
important to make a qualitative study 
of critics as it is to winnow out the 
good programs from the bad. The 
differences between static photojour- 
nalism, dynamic photojournalism, and 
verbal journalism are instrumental in 
shaping perceptions of the news. Stu- 
dents should be aware of them. 
Furthermore, their appraisal of the 
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finished product can be a more in- 
formed opinion if they understand 
the economics of the medium and the 
techniques that go into putting on 
a show. Indeed, both of these elements 
are part of the hidden language of the 
medium. Because of its continuousness 
TV may be a great soporific, but for- 
tunately we are able to select those 
dreams which we deem entertaining 
or provocative. 

Censorship, technologically-induced 
realism, the star system, and cultural 
values in foreign films are all relevant 
to the language of motion pictures. 
Even the history of the industry from 
its silent days, through its period of 
appeasing moralists, on up to its com- 
petition with television, has helped 
shape the message the audience re- 
ceives. If there is enough enthusiasm 
to provide financial support from 
members, a movie club can produce 
most of the social advantages attributed 
to hobnobbing in clubs and develop 
aesthetic advantages also. 


Even though theatre attracts a small- 
er audience than the more diffuse mass 
arts, it still falls into the province of 
a public art. Paperbound individual 
plays and anthologies afford insights 
into the vision of the playwright and 
his design for mounting the play. The 
Glass Menagerie, in particular, reveals 
an exciting glimpse of a theatre master- 
craftsman at work and shows what an 
important part mood can play in 
drama. 

In the audio-visual maze in which 
we live, listening is seriously neglected. 
Besides sharpening aural acuity, poems, 
folk songs, and western ballads take 
on added dimension when taught from 
records. The concentration developed 
in such work is a valuable aid to note- 
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taking techniques in college, but even 
more importantly, a poet reading from 
his cwn poetry provides a link with 
the ancient minstrels and bards who 
laid the groundwork for the art. 

Magazines and ne ws paper s—al- 
though belonging to the genus Print 
—were thought at one time to contain 
little but ephemera. As late as 1951, 
Robert C. Pooley questioned the 
propriety of devoting time from the 
English class to the study of news- 
papers.” I agree with Mr. Pooley that 
English should not concern itself with 
the problems and issues of the social 
studies curriculum. However, by intro- 
ducing students to one or two of the 
handful of literate papers in the coun- 
try, one hopes that they will expect 
and insist on a higher degree of quality 
from their local publications. Since 
communications are partially deter- 
mined by the rights of the press as 
opposed to the individual’s right of 
privacy, he should know just how 
much protection he has under this 
code. 

Although some students don’t know 
a good magazine when they see one, 
more don’t know of any good mag- 
azines because they never have seen 
one. The Saturday Review may not 
capture everyone’s fancy (even though 
it tries hard enough to be protean and 
achieves some success), but if it excites 
the interest of only a few, their ex- 
posure to it will have paid dividends. 
Not many tools of the English teacher 
can better satisfy the old bromide of 
individual needs than magazines; how- 
ever, the teacher may feel like a very 
harassed shoe salesman before he finds 
a fit for everyone. 


“Robert C. Pooley, “Using Periodicals in the 
English Classroom,” XL (May 1951), p. 266. 
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Much has been written in the past 
decade about advertising and its amaz- 
ing manipulative powers. Not all of 
this witchcraft is as effective as Vance 
Packard would have us believe, but 
enough people are persuaded by ad- 
vertising to make it a multi-billion 
dollar industry. The message of the 
advertiser may be emotional or intel- 
lectual, pictorial or verbal, “hard 
sell” or “soft sell.” Students should 
have opportunities to break down and 
analyze some ads if they are to exam- 
ine what kind of strings they are being 
made to dance at the end of. 

The various communication media 
help determine the kind of message 
just as certainly as an advertising mes- 
sage in the Sunday comic section will 
be pictorially oriented. If we are to 
apprehend the message fully, we must 
understand certain elements of the 
medium on which it is being presented. 

Although the language and liter- 
ature of the newer media are closely 
linked, I think one can divorce them 
for purposes of study. In a communica- 
course, would be 
chosen for their explication of the 
language of the medium. In a specific 
literature course, the literature would 
take precedence. 


Patrick Hazard maintains that the 
literary genres we customarily study 
in courses such as American Literature 
are too reliant on print to be of value 
when we discuss other media. Thus 
Professor Hazard suggests that instead 
of attempting to find points of ref- 
erence between, say, a A asi story and 
a half-hour TV drama, we would 
gain more if we probed such broad 
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areas as Humor or the American West 
and pursued our work in terms of 
theme rather than genre. If the other 
media are going to be more than 
stepsisters of print, I think we must 
peas, this distinction. Thus I 
would recommend such broad topical 
divisions as Americans and Nature, 
Americans as Individuals, Americans 
and Family Relations, Americans and 
Social Problems, Americans and Voca- 
tional Problems, and Americans Look- 
ing for Escape (i. e., Science-fiction, 
Mystery, Musicals, Humor). Nor, I 
think, does this categorization per se 
subvert the course into the kind of 
meandering social badinage that ac- 
ademic teachers rightly dread. Solid 
literary materials, paperbound books 
and movies, are available in abundance 
in each of these areas. Even though 
their application to television has to 
be pretty much a catch-as-catch-can 
approach at present, a less expensive 
machine for showing TV tapes on 
educational channels is near at hand. 
These six headings might even be used 
as bases for studying the appeals of 
advertising. 


The English teacher is a professional 
who occasionally covets the super- 
of doctors. One feels, 

owever, that the latter’s position, as 
well as that of their patients, would 
be less secure had they not made use 
of the wonder drugs and technical 
appartus their era has made available 
to them. A twentieth century job 
needs to be done with some twentieth 
century tools, and thus far English 
teachers have been neglectful of using 
them. 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


As a salute to the Golden Anniversary Convention, the editors have pre- 
pared a unique feature. Dr. Tovatt reports on some of the pronouncements 
on high school English appearing in the major educational journals of fifty 
years ago. Finding remarkable relevance to the current scene, Dr. Jewett 
reviews significant articles from the Journal's first dozen years. 


Views of Fifty Years Ago 


CONTENDING THAT “. .. IT IS 
absurd to suppose that any deep interest 
in literature as an art can ever be 
aroused widely in the average high 
school youth . . .,” Brander Matthews 
of Columbia University goes on to urge 
that they be exposed to the contagion 
of literature with the hope that some 
will catch it. With those in the juvenile 
stage of intellectual activity, he states 
that the most direct means of arousing 
interest in books is to awaken interest in 
the authors of these books, “that is, to 
rely on the unfailing curiosity which 
we feel in our fellows.” Since the au- 
thors most likely to create this curiosity 
are those who are nearest to us in point 
of time, he advises the teaching of con- 
temporary or near-contemporary au- 
thors as interest-arousers, supporting his 
recommendation with M. Jules Le- 
maitre’s epigram, “Criticism of our con- 


temporaries is not criticism, it is con- 
versation.” 
Stating also that for American youth 


the most immediate ap is exerted by 
American writers whose themes are 
well within the understanding of the 
immature, he suggests that the. intro- 
ductory course in English literature 
should begin with the “American 
branch.” 

For the more mature students of col- 
lege age, he recommends in his article, 
“The Study of Literary Evolution,” 
Educational Review, September 1911, 
the study of literature from the stand- 
point of “types”—a new method of ap- 
proach in the teaching of literature. 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL PROB- 
lems faced by teachers of third-year 
English in the secondary school is that 
“boys and girls of this year are in- 
creasingly conscious of each other.” 
Students who, up to this time, show 
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little self-consciousness, suddenly hesi- 
tate, stammer, and are not eager to 
speak when called upon. 

Margaret Alton writes that one solu- 
tion had been found “. . . . certain to 
induce free unfretted minds. The plan 
is, to let at least two-thirds of the class 
study be done in separate classes of 
girls and boys, the other one-third 
to be ‘result’ work or mechanical drill. 
Thus embarrassment of thought or of 
expression is non-existent.” 

In her article, “Third Year English 
in Secondary Schools,” Education, April 
1911, the author goes on to say, “The 
value of such division is quickly appar- 
ent in the greatly increased opportuni 
for ethical instruction.” This belief she 


supports by giving a specific illustration 
from the study of A Tale of Two Cities. 
Of the character of Sidney Carton she 
says, “The boys may easily be led to see 
that a life is hopeless of the happiness 
that it craves, because made un- 


worthy of that happiness by self-indul- 


gence. Did you ae know boys who in 
an atmosphere o thetic interpre- 
tation feel payers in 
heart when, before Lucie, he, recog- 
nizing his unworthiness of so pure a 
woman, says, ‘Remember there is one 
who would give his life to keep a life 

ou love beside you.’ Such a study is 
of incalculable worth and yet is impos- 
sible in a mixed class . . .” 


THE QUESTON “SHALL TECHNI- 
cal » aS a separate study, be 
taught in the elementary school?” was 
studied by a group of volunteers from 
a class in Elementary School Supervision 
during a summer session at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and the findings re- 
ne in the January 1911 issue of 

eachers College Record under the title 
“Report of a Committee on Technical 
Grammar.” 

Professor F. M. McMurry directed 
the activities of the committee, checking 
as accurately as possible the four claims 
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made for the teaching of technical 

: (1) that as a separ- 
ate subject will help the child to express 
himself correctly; (2) that it will help 
him to interpret the thoughts of others 
from a written or printed page; (3) 
that it will give him a standard of criti- 
cism of correct h for himself and 
others; (4) that it will give him a basis 
of comparison in the study of other 
languages. 

Although the committee arrived at 
the conclusion that a separate study of 
grammar did not give the results claimed, 
they did recommend that grammar 
should be taught whenever and where- 
ever the need arose in the school life 
of a child. “Formal parsing, conju- 
gation, and intricate analysis; or, in 
detail—participles, infinitives, gender, 
person of nouns, mood, voice, form, and 
future perfect tense” were to be elimi- 
nated from the grammar taught. 


ALTHOUGH HER ARTICLE CON- 
tains many simplified spellings, e.g. 
“tho,” “discust,” “cil,” “imprest,” Esther 
E. Shaw of Vassar College states that 
she believes that “Simplified spelling has, 
for the present generation, at least, 
greatly increased bad spelling.” Attitude 
toward spelling, she asserts, has been 
affected by the movement to reform it 
and r for the form of words has 
been weakened, with carelessness the 
inevitable result. In discussing the topic, 
“Is Spelling A Failure?” in the Sep- 
tember 1911 issue of Educational Review, 

who 


applied to English spe 
fortunate results. It creak down the 
good reflexes; the thing takes a con- 


terms the spelling of English as “‘. . . 
probably the most vicious to be found in 
any tongue that ever existed. With a 
number of sounds for the same sign, and . 
; again with a number of signs for the same 
sound, it is in no sense a guide to pro- 
nunciation, which is its only office.’ ” 
She on to 
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scious turn; and a good speller sometimes 

degenerates before one’s eyes. The 

cause is often the study of other lan- 
ges, especially when that study is 
gun comparatively late.” 


URGING THAT TEACHERS 
work along more practical lines in 
English composition, Emma Miller Bo- 
lenius, in the March 1911 issue of Edu- 
cation, states, “Most teachers recognize 
the need for more systematic work in 
oral composition, but many are at a 
loss how to manage it in connection 
with the textbook.” 

The need to speak clearly and effec- 
tively is one which the average student 
recognizes, she asserts, and which was 
emphasized when the New York State 
Association of English Teachers meet- 
ing at Columbia University a short time 
before listed a test of the candidate’s 
power of oral expression as one of the 
college entrance requirements. 

“One-minute talks have brought ex- 
cellent results in a school of which I 
write . . .” the author says. Besides ver- 
bal correction, managed so as not to 
discourage the timid, the teacher files 
on a card annotations as to the stu- 
dent’s strong and weak points, with 
dates as to when speeches were given. 
This information is used then in hel 
ing the student to overcome his diff 
culties. One corner of the blackboard is 
reserved for students to write down all 
of the faulty expressions they hear, 
and when one period a week is used for 
discussion of 


errors, much practi- 
cal knowledge of grammar and use of 
words is gained. 


THE PERSONALITY OF A TEACH- | 


er counts much in the teaching of lit- 
erature, maintains Grace Stanton Love 
who writes, “No person lacking in re- 
finement of thought, feeling, or man- 
ner can ever create a love for good 
literature. In the first place, such a one 
is not likely to love it himself, since 
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literature, in the last analysis, stands 
for what is finest and highest in life. In 
the next place, he would certainly fail 
to make boys and girls love it, for they 
— detect shams, they scent hypoc- 
i rom afar, and have no tolerance 
for make-believe feelings and convic- 
tions.” 

She questions whether it is ever wise 
to make pupils read literature that does 
not foster in them a desire to read, la- 
menting the fact that high school 
reading is so largely governed by col- 
lege-entrance requirements. 

Her article, “The Educational Value 
of Literature,” appears in the November 
1911 issue of Education. 


Early Views in The Journal 


“CAN GOOD COMPOSITION 
Teaching Be Done Under Present Con- 
ditions?” asked Edwin M. Hopkins in 
the title of the first article of Volume 
I, Number 1, of The English Journal, 
January 1912. “No,” answered Mr. 
Hopkins in the first paragraph. “A 
large proportion of English teachers 
labor under conditions which make their 
work a farce if not a tragedy.” Mr. 
Hopkins then quoted results of an in- 
vestigation which showed that teachers 
in the average school had from two 
and a half to three and a half times as 
many pupils as they should. 

At the 1912 convention of the NCTE, 
Mr. Hopkins, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Labor and Cost of Eng- 
lish Teaching, reported the results of 
this three-year investigation and con- 
cluded: mf 8 hours is a fair day’s work, 
and high efficiency is to be maintained 
under average conditions, the average 
number of pupils assigned to a single 
teacher should be not 130 but 50.” But 
Edwin L. Miller, less optimistic and 
more in tune with the temper of today’s 
teachers, declared that the Council 
should “go on record as demanding that 
no teacher of English shall be required 
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to teach over four classes, and that the 
number of pupils in each of these 
classes shall not exceed 25.” 

In those good old days Mr. Miller re- 
ported other curricular problems and 
weaknesses in English: (1) lack of in- 
struction in technical English 
during the elementary grades; (2) lack 
of interest in Latin; (3) lack of real 
books in the home plus a four-fold in- 
crease in high school population within 
25 years; (4) shortage of trained teach- 
ers (In one class . Miller visited, 
neither pupils nor teacher could an- 
swer this question: “How many mem- 
bers did Burke propose that the colony 
of New York should send to the British 
Parliament?”); (5) the vast quantity of 
subject matter to be taught; and (6) 
“scrambled eggs” courses in English 
with their mixture of ar, com- 
position, literary history, ethics, aes- 
theticism, elocution, debating, and 
dramatic art. 


BACK IN NOVEMBER 1912, AT 
the NCTE meeting in Chicago, Fred 
Newton Scott said several things in his 
presidential address (The English Jour- 
nal, January 1913) which apply equally 
well today. “It is the fortune of teach- 
ers of English—whether good or ill . . . 
that they have a subject of universal 
interest. . . . English is everybody’s sub- 
ject. Everybody uses it; everybody 
thinks he knows how it should be 
taught; everybody has some opinion 
about the success or failure of current 
methods of teaching it.” 


ALMOST HALF A CENTURY AGO 
writers for The English Journal made 
roposals which would cause today’s 
‘basic fundamentalists” to pen denun- 
ciatory and derogatory essays about life 
adjustment and soft pedagogy. For ex- 
ample, William P. Lewis wrote in the 
September 1913 issue of The English 
Journal that we must not send out 
pupils who say that they will “never 
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in” read the classics their 
pe have dissect 

“Those charged with the expenditure 
of public money for education,” wrote 
Mr. Lewis, “have a perfect right to ask 
what our pupils read after they leave 
us, what kind of theaters they attend. 
It is of no particular value that they 
know the stories of Shylock, Macbeth, 
Caesar, King Arthur, and Ivanhoe. 
Neither have the classifications of lyric 
and ballad, iambus and trochee, ro- 
mance and realism, nor knowledge of 
dark lady, nor Milton’s 
marital misfortunes, nor Scott’s lame 
leg, nor Pope’s crooked spine any sav- 
ing qualities.” 

All that Mr. Lewis asked is that 
pupils read literature which helps them 
to explore or grasp the essential mean- 
ing of life and that they continue to read 


good literature after leaving school. 


THERE IS DANGER IN TELLING 
our students that literature is primaril 
a thing to be enjoyed and in holding 
out pleasure as a bait, wrote Franklin 
T. Baker in “High-School Reading: 
Compulsory and Voluntary,” The Eng- 
lish Journal, January 1915. 

“Why not assume a different atti- 
tude? y not say, rather: Here are 
types of books of various kinds. They 
are chosen because they have been a 

roved ... by generations of those who 

ow, and like, and even those who 
write, books. They are an important 
part of the intellectual property of the 
race... . You are to know 
them, and others like them, if you are 
to become educated—even moderately 
educated. ... 

“Is this too S$ ? If so let us add: 
Many people have found these books a 
source of pleasure; I hope you will 
also. Much that is interesting and valu- 
able may be learned from them; I hope 
you will learn it. The, habit of an 
reading will yield great rewards; I ho 
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us also add, of course you will have to 
work. Why not?” 

And, adds Mr. Baker in his honest, 
straightforward language, the main 
point is: do you understand the book 
you have read, not is it interesting. “You 
can’t expect to find everything inter- 
esting. No one does. You are now busy 
at the job of acquiring new interests, 
of gaining the power of taking interest 
in new things.” However, it is the job 
of the teacher to provoke interest in 
whatever aspects of the books pupils are 
ready to appreciate, and to motivate 
voluntary reading for recreation and in- 
formation, concludes Mr. Baker. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO DE- 
fine functional grammar or to apply it 
in your teaching? If so, you may wish 
to consider E. A. Cross’s ideas on the 


subject as given in the December 1915 
issue of The English Journal. 
By the term “functional English 


grammar,” wrote Mr. Cross, “we mean 


those observed facts of the English lan- 


guage which have a function, an office, 
a work to do in directing the student 
toward the standard literary or spoken 
use of the language by the large body 
of cultured and educated men who use 
as a medium of thought-exchange the 
code we call the English language. 
“The question of function will guide 
a teacher in knowing what to teach and 
what to omit. The grammar facts which 
really function are comparatively few, 
but they need to be carefully recog- 
nized, logically arranged and then pre- 
cisely om by means of precept, 
example, i . . If by functional 
teaching you mean incidental, 
occasional teaching of grammar .. . I 
Pa say that it gets nowhere and is 


LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS ARE 
wrong in teaching pupils that punctu- 
ation is to be seen, declared John B. 
Opdycke in his article, “New Wine and 
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Old Bottles,” The English Journal, 
June 1916. “Punctuation is to be heard 
and felt. It is auditory and emotional. 
Listen to a foreman giving orders to his 
hands digging a tunnel or building a 
bridge if you want to hear correct 
punctuation. And if you would teach 
him to write it correctly, you must 
teach him first to hear it correctly, as 
his men hear it.” 


HAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE 
recently? “It seems an odd fact that 
students who have spent 11 or 12 years 
in the so-called study of English com- 

sition should not be able to write 
airly good sentences, should not be able 
to punctuate properly, and should mis- 
use the English in a trul 
pitiable fashion. Yet such is the condi- 
tion of about 50 per cent of them at 
a low estimate, as most college teach- 
ers can testify,” testified Professor Pax- 
ton Simmons in his article, “Coddling in 
English,” in the December 1916 issue of 
The English Journal. 


OTTO JESPERSEN, IN A SCHOL- 
arly, fourteen-page article on “The 
Teaching of Grammar,” The English 
Journal, March 1924, had this to say: 
“The grammar to be taught should be 
English grammar, concrete English 
ar, not abstract in the 
clouds. It should deal primarily with the 
children’s own language and show them 
how it is constructed, and how it serves 
to express thoughts which the children 
can understand. They should be made to 
see consciously the rules they have al- 
ready learned to follow unconsciously; 
and those rules should not be given to 
them as something to be learned by 
rote, but as far as possible under the 
guidance of the teacher: the inductive 
method here is absolutely to be pre- 
ferred to the deductive method.” 
Just how many ideas are there in 
Mr. Jespersen’s last sentence? At least, 
the sentence is worth thinking about. 
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News of the Year 


A line from Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s Ode to England, “All our past 
acclaims our future,” seems to fit the 
Council as it rounds out half a century 
of growth and progress. This theme, 
selected for the Golden Annive 
Convention in Chicago, is applicable 
also to the significant, forward-look- 
ing steps the organization has taken 
during the ear. 

The Council has moved this year into 
its new home on the campus of the 
University of Illinois, in Champaign. To 
have achieved this, free of debt, with- 
out increase in dues or special appeals 
to membership, is unique in the histo 
of educational organizations. The list 
of Council members and subscribers has 
passed the 60,000 mark, thanks to the 
cooperative efforts of many loyal and 
energetic members. IBM equipment has 
been installed in the new building to 
take care of the work this large mem- 
bership entails. Two new members have 
been added to the headquarters staff: 
Mrs. Enid Olson, formerly a teacher of 
English in Urbana, will serve as Publi- 
cations Associate and Robert Whitman 
will give half of his time as Director of 
the Awards Pro while he carries 
on graduate studies at the University. 

On September 1, James R. Squire 
became ecutive Secretary of the 
Council as J. N. Hook resumed full- 
time duties as Professor of English and 
Counselor in Teacher Education at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Squire has 
served as Associate Executive etary 
for a year, has the affairs of the Coun- 
cil well in hand, and has demonstrated 
his capacity for creative leadership. We 
shall miss Nick Hook but s con- 
tinue to turn to him for counsel 
throughout many years. We are grate- 
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ful to him for the wise leadership that 
is responsible in large measure for the 
growth in breadth and depth which the 
Council has attained during his years of 
service as Executive Secretary. 

A major project this year involves the 
establishment of the Research Foun- 
dation of the National Council of 
Teachers of lish, established in 
honor of J. N. Hook. Through the 
Foundation, it will be possible to pro- 
vide financial su port for oe t 
studies in the teac of English of the 
kind which cannot be undertaken or 
supported by the Council. The man- 
agement of the Foundation is to be 
centered in seven trustees and it is 
anticipated that the Foundation will be 
supported largely by grants and gifts, 
though its creation is made ible by 
transfer of Council funds set aside for 
the purpose. Such a Foundation will 
make possible research that is badly 
needed and point the way toward fu- 
ture improvement in the teaching of 
English. 

An outgrowth of the work of the 
Committee on Committee Structure of 
which Francis Shoemaker was chair- 
man is the formation of an Adviso 
Council whose task it will be to hel 
the Executive Committee assess signifi- 
cant social, cultural, and scholarly 
changes which should afiect Council 
operation. The new Advisory Council 
includes representatives from five areas 
of professional scholarship which are 
represented by the following people: 
linguistics, . Nelson Francis; litera- 
ture, Robert Rogers; communication, 
Francis Shoemaker; teacher education, 
Alfred Grommon; curriculum, Alvina 
Burrows. The directors of commissions, 
chairman of the Research Committee, 
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President, Past-President, and Execu- 
tive Secretary are also members. The 
task of studying trends and their sig- 
nificance for our field should be better 
achieved in the future through the work 
of this new body. 

The United States Information 
Agency has given the Council a t 
which a group of 
ars, selected by the Council, is be- 
ginning to prepare a six-volume series 
of textbooks and teachers’ manuals to 
be used in the teaching of English in 
foreign lands. The unique feature in 
the series is the fact t it will be 
suitable for use with people of different 
native languages rather than aimed at 
users of a single language. All of the 
writers are experience in teaching 
English abroad. These teaching mate- 
rials are badly needed at the high 
school and adult level in many coun- 
tries, and USIA envisions the develop- 
ment of similar material to use in 
beginning English at the elementary 
level. 


National Trends 
Evidence of nation-wide interest in 


the teaching of English is multiplying 
and manifests itself in a number of 


ways. Each year sees the development | 


of more summer workshops for teach- 
ers of English from elementary school 
through college. This year the Council 
has co-sponsored eighteen of these 
workshops dealing with a variety of 
teaching problems and situated in all 
parts of the country. 

More than twenty Council affiliates 
have reported local and regional studies 
of teaching conditions in English. These 
are of special interest to an ad hoc 
committee appointed to review the needs 
of English for the purpose of gathering 
and weighing evidence of the need to 
broaden the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to include the teaching of 
English. Other topics being studied by 
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this special committee include teaching 
conditions in the high schools that have 
produced NCTE Achievement Award 
winners, standards for teacher prepara- 
tion, changes in college programs in the 
English language, and the need for 
imaginative national projects which will 
influence the teaching of English every- 
where. 

One recommendation of the Confer- 
ence on Basic Issues appears to be on 
the way to implementation in a num- 
ber of schools and school systems at 
both local and state levels. Curriculum 
committees are giving attention to the 
need for an articulated English pro- 

from kindergarten through 
school and are calling on Council leaders 
for guidance in their work. The pre- 
convention workshop planned for Chi 
cago on an articulated English program 
has a waiting list of applicants. 

The Council has added a new monthly 
publication, Studies in the Mass Media, 
which will begin to oo in October. 
This is successor to Photoplay Guides, 
Hig for many years by William 

ewin. The editor of the new pub- 
lication is Joseph Mersand, a past presi- 
dent of the Council. Each monthly 
issue of the publication will contain 
a study guide to a current motion pic- 
ture, television program, or other 
worthwhile offering in the popular 
arts. 

James E. Miller, Jr., chairman of the 
English Department of the Universi 
of Nebraska, is the new editor of Col- 
lege English. He has accepted the 
editorship for a three-year term be- 
ginning this fall. Dr. Miller is a spe- 
cialist in contemporary literature and 
has written extensively during the last 
two years. He succeeds Frederick L. 
Gwynn, who has served with distinction 
for five years and has seen circulation 
of College English virtually double. 


Seven new bulletins and books will 
be available to members by January 1, 
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making the Golden Anniversary Year 
notable for its publications. A special 
bulletin for parents, The First Two R's 
Plus, should be given wide circulation. 
It covers the range of English curricu- 
lum from kindergarten through college. 
Three new aids are designed especially 
for elementary teachers: a 1960 revision 
of the elementary book list, Adven- 
turing with Books, produced under the 
chairmanship of Muriel Crosby; Teach- 
ing Children to Read, edited by Dr. 
Crosby; and Children’s Writing: Re- 
search in Composition and Related 
Skills, the 1960 Bulletin of the National 
Conference on Research in English, 
edited by Alvina Treut Burrows. Fifty 
Years of English Teaching—An Histori- 
cal Analysis of Presidential Addresses by 
Sanford Radner should be of interest to 
all members of the Council. Patterns of 
English Usage by Ruth Golden and 
Helps for Beginning English Teachers, 
a portfolio of articles sponsored by the 
Secondary Section and edited by Myrtle 
Gustafson, should prove helpful to 
many English teachers, as should Essays 
on The Teaching of English, a col- 
lection of papers delivered at the Yale 
Conference on English and edited by 
Edward Noyes and Edward Gordon. 
The Council is especially proud to 
present to its membership Perspectives 
on English, a collection of essays by 
= presidents of NCTE written in 
onor of W. Wilbur Hatfield and 
edited by Robert C. Pooley. This vol- 
ume will be formally presented at the 
opening session of the Convention. 
This has been a busy year for affili- 
ates. Affiliate publications have ex- 
panded and have made noteworthy 
contributions, far too many to mention 
all of them. Especially worthy of men- 
tion are the publication by the California 
Council of Teachers of English of a 
Scale for Evaluating High School Es- 
says, a tenth anniversary issue of the 
New York State Council’s English Rec- 
ord, and attempts by the New Jersey 
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English Leaflet to arouse interest and 
to tap the thinking of readers. 

The Council has continued its co- 
operation with other organizations. It 
shared programs or personnel with the 
International Reading Association and 
the American Lib Association. It 
was represented at the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth by 
Richard Corbin, chairman of the Sec- 
ondary Section, and your president. 
Each year, representatives of the or- 
ganization attend various regional and 
national meetings as official representa- 
tives. 

Our European tours for English teach- 
ers continue to be popular. Special 
features this year were a meeting with 
British teachers at Southampton, study 
at the University of London, the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, and the 
Olympic Games in Rome. 

In honor of our Fiftieth Anniversary, 
your Executive Committee undertook 
this year a series of Golden Anniversary 
Tours. Collectively, the members of 
the committee traveled approximately 
100,000 miles, visited 32 states, and spoke 
before 44 affiliate groups. The experi- 
ence has enlarged our vision and drawn 
many of the groups closer to the par- 
ent organization. Among the special 
features of the Convention this year 
are four pre-convention workshops on 
the topics: An Articulated English Pro- 
gram, Srcleadnnal Preparation of Teach- 
ers of English, Language Arts in the 
Elementary School, and Structural Lin- 

istics in Secondary Classrooms. 

At this Golden Annive Confer- 
ence we shall look backward with 
appreciation and forward with antici- 
pation. The fifty-year history of the 
Council will be portrayed in special 
exhibits planned by James Mason and 
his committee and presided over by our 
eg presidents. The Chicago committee 

planned a delightful way to honor 
the past presidents at the opening ses- 
(Continued on page 592) 
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Bulletin Board 


Thursday, November 3, 10:30 p.m. WHAT’S THE PROPOSITION: A special 
pre-election study on how an indifferent elec- 
torate ratifies propositions by default on 
“Close Up!” 

Thursday, November 10, 4:00 p.m. THE TRAPPED HOUSEWIFE: A look into 


the demands made on the modern home- 
maker’s time. 


Sunday, November 13, 9:00 p.m. THE INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS: An 
on-the-scene report of new experiments in 
public school teaching. 


Sunday, November 13, 5:00 p.m. HE SHALL HAVE POWER: The inistitu- 
tion of the American Presidency is examined 
on “Omnibus.” 


Sunday, November 20, 6:00 p.m. MACBETH: Maurice Evans and Judith An- 
derson star in esr toes tragedy, filmed 
on location in Scotland and England. 


Monday, November 21, 9:30 p.m. BIG CITY 1980: Second in series of four spe- 
cial programs on the age of technology, pro- 
duced in co-operation with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Tuesday, November 22, 10:00 p.m. THOSE RAGTIME YEARS: A “Project 20” 
recreation of an exuberant American era. 


Saturday, November 26, 10:30 p.m. WINSTON IS BACK: Winston Churchill 
returns to office as World War II starts. First 
in new documentary series based on the states- 
man’s memoirs and speeches. Richard Burton 
and Hume Cronyn are narrators. 


Tuesday, November 29, 10:00 p.m. THE U-2 INCIDENT: Hard realism at a 
crucial time in American history on “White 
Paper.” 

Wednesday, November 30, and THE THREE MUSKETEERS: Two-hour 

Thursday, December 1, 7:30 p.m. dramatization of Alexandre Dumas’ swash- 
buckling novel. Presented on successive nights 
in two installments. 


Information supplied by Television Information Office 
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Fate’s Midnight: 
A Teaching Guide for Macbeth 


Frederick S. Kiley 
Trenton State College 


The Hallmark presentation of Mac- 
beth (November 20, NBC-TV, 6:00- 
8:00 p.m.) offers teachers of English 
the rare opportunity to make a class- 
room combination of the visual experi- 
ence of Shak e with the literary. 
Although the television adaptation has 
been thinned out somewhat to suit the 
unities of program time and commer- 
cial intermissions, it still remains vitally 
recognizable as Macbeth. The gathering 
darkness that thickens into a midnight 
of human involvement with evil and 
that characterizes Shakespeare’s vision 
has not been subtracted as a concession 
to a modern Gunsmoke-conditioned 
audience. Macbeth reels from crime to 
crime until he finds himself hopelessly 
trapped in the pit of despair that he 
has so assiduously dug for himself 
along the way. He is no John Dill- 
inger, a troubled, sensitive boy who 
finds himself betrayed by a scarlet 
woman to jackal police; he is no Jesse 
James, whose crusade to revise western 
civilization’s concept of justice earns 
the reward of a bullet in the back by 
“a dirty yellow coward.” Macbeth com- 
mits himself to his fate without invoking 
the usual excuses that serve to cushion 
a fall and that make popular martyrs 
out of eager killers. He has no war with 
society, no psychological compensa- 
tions to make for his parents, no broth- 
ers to avenge. He sins deliberately. 
Murders to Macbeth are murders. His 
hands, smeared with Duncan’s blood 
after the stabbing, will “the multitudi- 
nous seas incarnadine.” Dis and 
horror typify the emotions evoked by 
the brutality and unnaturalness of 


Macbeth’s crimes. Still, at the end, when 
he dies friendless and sick at the carn- 
age he has perpetrated in the name of 
ambition and necessity, we are awe- 
struck by his marvelous defiance. If 
Macbeth’s path to the crown appals us, 
we must at least admit, as does Shake- 
speare’s Antony of Brutus, “This was 
a man!” 


To the audience that has kept its 
sensibility in rompers, Macbeth as a 
detective story is destined to appear 
tedious. The jazz background, the ballet 
pace, the service pistol that speaks for 
God, the smart, uncompromising dia- 
logue, and the rise villain, all of 
which have evolved as essential ingre- 
dients of a modern genre, do not exist 
as condiments for Shak ’s plot. 
Rather, the play Macbeth depends for 
its success upon the fulfillment of ex- 

tion without the clutter of digress- 
ing blind alleys. All surprise arises from 
the contrapuntal implications of a 
man’s fall from grace to damnation. 
Macbeth’s progress in the play, like 
Adam and Eve’s in Genesis, is steadily 
downward. Not once after the murder 
of Duncan are we provided with the 
slightest hope that this man will tran- 
scend his sins. Macbeth’s struggle to 
make peace with the chaos he himself 
has contrived only roils his living hell 
into something more chaotic. By the 
time Macduff ends the life of this tyrant 
and sends him to eternal perdition, we 
should realize that we have been offered 
a brilliant insight into the mysterious 
forces that turn a man’s capacity for 
greatness into a ruthless engine of evil. 
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A Structural Approach 


Infinitely complex in detail that mir- 
rors the larger shapes of the play, 
Macbeth fruitfully rewards a’ structural 
approach. At the conclusion of the initial 
speech by the Weird Sisters, the line, 
“Fair is foul, and foul is fair,” gives 
birth to a series of images that are 
characterized by their coincidence of 
opposites, of triumph and failure, good 
and evil, loyalty and conspiracy, and of 
love and contempt. Taken as a theme, 
we see this paradox fed and complicated 
by each scene until, broken by a recog- 
nition of his immeasurable guilt after 
the slaughter of Duncan, Macbeth mur- 
murs pitifully that he has heard a voice 
say, “Macbeth does murder sleep.” 
Once the seed of prophecy has taken 
root in Macbeth’s mind, he incorporates 
the conflict of opposites that make him 
bound to and estranged from Banquo, 
grateful to and murderously envious of 
‘Duncan, lord and slave to his wife, and 
conqueror and victim of himself. Like 
Herman Melville’s Ahab, life can no 
longer be simple for Macbeth once he 
has achieved a fleeting insight into the 
nature of things, once he has sipped 
the future, wn his raging spirit ale 
him to “Strike through the mask!” 


The collision of wills that takes place 
between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
illustrates Shakespeare’s mountainous 
genius for developing a theme to cli- 
max with comprehensive sweep of earlier 
fragmentary suggestions that seem unre- 
lated. Macbeth has just proved himself a 
hero in the service of his king. Along 
with Banquo, when defeat appeared im- 
minent, he had beaten back a new assault 
by the enemy and had won the day, 
when the battle had been most in doubt. 
At this point of the play his loyalty 
and heroism are beyond suspicion. But 
the prophecy of the Weird Sisters 
loosens the foundation of his reverence 
for Duncan’s position. These agents of 
fate half grant the full promise, and the 
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taste of success is still sweet and heady 
to Macbeth when he reports his good 
fortune to his wife. But between the 
time Macbeth writes the letter and the 
time he arrives at Inverness, his con- 
science has begun to subvert his heed- 
less ambition. Still, he has uncaged the 
beast that the Weird Sisters have 
created in his heart. A reluctant Mac- 
beth faces a fiercely excited Lady 
Macbeth whose vision of herself as 
queen blinds her to the spiritual ruin 
she courts. The woman, who later dazed- 
cS at her hands, and cries, “Out; 

ed spot!” becomes a tigress of de- 
termination who cannot rest until she 
wears the robes of queen. With superb 
guile she brazenly challenges the one 
virtue of which her husband has been 
most positive and upon which his con- 
fidence in himself and his decision 
rest—his manhood. Macbeth, fresh from 
having shown himself a man among 
men, now discovers that his wife re- 
gards him no more than a girl in matters 
of true daring. His loyalty undermined 
by his earlier treasonous thoughts, and 
now his virility brought to doubt by 
his wife deprive Macbeth of any self- 
assurance he might have had, and he 
finds himself in a purgatory of inde- 
cision. If he sustains his loyalty to his 
king, he must alienate his wife and 
affirm her accusation of cowardice; if 
he chooses to preserve the respect and 
affection of his wife and his confidence 
in himself as a man, he must murder 
his king, kinsman, friend, benefactor, 
and guest, all embodied by the single 
figure of Duncan. Similar to Agamem- 
non’s plight before the expedition to 
Troy, circumstances force Macbeth to 
make a choice of one of two evils. He 
finally decides to hasten the fulfillment 
of the Weird Sisters’ prophecy by 
choosing to become king. And the 
deed is made all the more horrible 
by his bold deliberation of the moral 
consequences before the act. 
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After the murder, Lady Macbeth’s 
oversimplification, “A little water clears 
us of this deed,” forms a perfect coun- 
terpoint to the implications of the 
grim Porter scene, where beneath the 
surface we see a metaphor of Macbeth’s 
damnation. As Thomas De Quincey 
so well describes in his essay, “On the 
Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” 
the drunken porter represents the 
keeper of the gates of hell. Macbeth 
and his wife have leaped beyond all 
hope of salvation, and once committed 
to their course of action, they travel 
downward in an ever-tightening, ever- 
accelerating spiral toward complete 
destruction. Macbeth’s desire and need 
to kill become feverish. The more he 
murders to stabilize his position as king, 
the more his crown seems to totter, 
and, consequently, the more he needs 
to murder. He imagines treachery where 
there is none, and soon the tyrant be- 
comes the chief victim of his own 
tyranny. Lady Macbeth, who domi- 
nated the murder plot, who would 
have dashed out her baby’s brains if 
she had so promised, and who hissed, 
“Are you a man?” when Macbeth re- 
coiled from Banquo’s ghost, gradually 
recedes into a brooding silence and 
ends drifting about at night whimper- 
ing pathetically to herself in madness. 
Her death momentarily sobers Macbeth 
in the middle of the hysteria of battle 
preparations, and he delivers himself of 
his powerful depression in the “To-mor- 
row, and To-morrow, and To-morrow” 
speech. It is important at this point to 
realize that the soliloquy says nothing 
about life, but, more exactly, reveals 
a great deal about Macbeth and the 
way he has come to feel about life. Just 
as Hamlet’s image of the world as an 
unweeded garden reflects Hamlet’s dis- 
illusion and not the true character of 
the world, Macbeth’s “poor player that 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage” 
is the reflection of life in a mirror that 
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has been distorted by the ravages of 
unyielding ambition and by the recog- 
nition of the futility of any man’s at- 
tempt to change the nature of things in 
order to fulfill a selfish desire. 


Demands of the Audience 


The — of Macbeth as a por- 
trayal of life depends for its success 
upon the maturity of the audience. An 
audience conditioned to despise a con- 
ventional villain will automatically 
bristle at a man who turns himself into 
a beast in the name of ambition. The 
emotional impact of the play relies 
upon an audience that has an ability 
to see its own capacity for evil, to see 
that portion of itself that is brother to 
Macbeth. In short, the play needs an 
audience with an emotional range that 
encompasses its total hurthanity. The 
sensibility that nods with self-satis- 
faction when Macduff kills Macbeth 
and that exclaims, “Good, he deserved 
it,” does not comprehend that death is 
only a release from one of pun- 
ishment for Macbeth, and oe beginning 
of another. Shak e’s design for 
Macbeth’s bloody downward descent 
reveals a man whose sins are his punish- 
ment. Macbeth begins to pay in agony 
from the moment he kills + dst 


The television performance, featur- 
ing Maurice Evans in the title role and 
Judith Anderson as Lady Macbeth, 
promises to be one of the most important 
dramatic events of the coming year. Al- 
though the final scene has Macduff and 
Macbeth dueling up flights of stairs to 
the castle battlements in the familiar 
Errol Flynn tradition, it preserves living 
room entertainment decorum by having 
Macbeth topple to the ground in a - 
tacular fall. This prevents Macduff r oe 
making his last gri entrance swing- 
ing Macheth’s pb head by the hair. 
Otherwise, the television adaptation re- 
mains refreshingly faithful to Shake- 
speare’s version. 
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We do not have to search too deeply 
for modern illustrations of Macbeth or 
for the forces that lead men on to 
brutal action in the name of some re- 
mote principle. The evidence in the 
current prosecution of Adolf Eichmann, 
chief administrator in a program that 
executed six million human beings be- 
fore it collapsed, suggests the depths to 
which a man might fall once has 
committeed himself to a course of evil 
action. Macbeth’s order to destroy Mac- 


_ duff’s family anticipates the senseless 


fury that motivated Hitler to command 
Eichmann to speed up executions in re- 
taliation for the Normandy invasion of 
1944. And this wanton murder of six 
million human beings, which might 
possibly be the greatest crime ever com- 
mitted by man, gives Macbeth a con- 
temporary tone that cannot be ignored. 


Questions For Discussion 

1. Describe the Porter Scene as the dra- 
matic mid-point of the play. 

2. Discuss the irony inherent in Lady Mac- 

beth’s strength during the plotting of 


Duncan’s murder, and the consequent 
madness provoked by her consuming 
conscience. 

3. Give illustrations of Macbeth’s weakness 
as strengths, and of his strengths as 
weaknesses. 

4. Explain the Weird Sisters’ lines to Ban- 
quo: 

Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

Not so happy, yet much happier. 
In what way is Banquo lesser than Mac- 
beth? In what way greater? In what 
way is he not so happy as Macbeth? In 
what way happier? Suggest how the 
smaller paradoxes are miniatures of the 
total structure of the play. : 

5. Is Banquo without guilt in the play? 
Comment on the line he speaks to him- 
self just before Macbeth plots his mur- 
der: 

Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Gla- 
mis, all, 

= the weird women promis’d, and, I 
ear, 

Thou play’dst most foully for’t .. . 

6. At what point in the play does Mac- 
beth begin to struggle against the pre- 

dictions of the Weird Sisters? And how, 

by struggling, does he hasten his fate? 


(Continued from page 587) 


sion of the Convention and at the re- 
ception which follows it. A galaxy of 
literary stars will appear at the general 
sessions—J. B. Priestley, Richard Armour, 
Sean O’Faolain, and Mark Van Doren. 
The many meetings planned by Second 
Vice President Hardy Finch and the 
three Section chairmen will challenge 
us to reevaluate what we are doing and 
move forward to new goals in the 
teaching of English. 


Counciletter—News of the Year— 


The dedication shown by members 
of affiliate groups as we have met them 
on the Anniversary Tours, the far-reach- 
ing planning of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors, the 
growth in Council membership, and the 
willingness of all members of the Coun- 
cil to work in and through it for the 
good of the profession augur well for 
the future. 


—Ruth G. Strickland 
President 
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—new in January 


Enslish in the 
Secondary School 


EDWIN H. SAUER, Harvard University 


e Discusses composition objectives 
and practices and includes a sequen- 
tial program in composition. 


e Treats the relative merits of tradi- 


. tional grammar and structural lin- 


guistics. 
e Analyzes traditional high school 
literary materials and practices. 


e Suggests new end exciting literary 
materials for the secondary school. 
Jan. 1961, 256 pp., $3.75 tentative 


—highly praised 
Literature Study 
in the High Schools 


DWIGHT L. BURTON, Florida State U. 
“The book, a happy combination of 
theory and practice, has much to offer 
to all teachers of English. Inexperi- 
enced teachers will find it invaluable 
in organizing and teaching; others 
will find it stimulating and rewarding, 
presenting many new ideas and mate- 
rials.” From a review in the Novem- 
ber, 1959, issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal. 

1959, 291 pp., $4.25 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


‘Lawrence Durrell 
has been the object of more 
extravagant praise than any 
other novelist of the last few 
years . . . readers interested in 
contemporary writing owe it to 
themselves to make Mr. Durrell's 
acquaintance.""—Orville Prescott, 
N. Y. Times 


THE BLACK 
BOOK 


A stunning book written in 1936 
but not available until now in 
this country. Said T. S. Eliot, 
“Lawrence Durrell's BLACK 
BOOK is the first piece of work 
by a new English writer to give 
me any hope for the future of 
prose fiction.” $4.95 


PROSPERO’S 
CELL and 
REFLECTIONS 
ON A MARINE 
VENUS 


Durrell's experiences and obser- 
vations on the Greek islands of 
Corfu and Rhodes. Illus. $5.00 


ALL FALL DOWN 
James Leo Herlihy 


A powerful story of a family 
and their tragic hero-worship of 
the eldest son. “Rarely does a 
first novel contain such brilliant 
dialogue, great understanding 
of mankind and so much knowl- 
edge of the human spirit.“— 
Worcester Telegram. $3.95 


A NEW YEAR’S 
TALE 


Viadimir Dudintsev 


A highly important novella by 
the world-renowned author of 
NOT BY BREAD ALONE. Already 
acclaimed by The Reporter and 
N.Y. Times, readers will quickly 
recognize it as a powerful de- 
nunciation of materialism and 
a moving plea for freedom of 
thought and action for all peo- 
ples. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON 
300 Park Ave. South 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE ART OF 
WRITING— 


André Maurois 


One of the foremost critics and 
most celebrated biographers of 
our time has chosen essays by 
12 of the world’s most promi- 
nent authors which vividly dem- 
onstrate their wide range of 
talents. $4.50 


RIGHTS AND 
WRITERS 


Harriet Pilpel 
and 
Theodora Zavin 


A handbook of literary and 
entertainment law which offers 
in a single volume information 
which was previously available 
only in law books and trade 
publications. Written by widely 
acknowledged experts in the 
law of literary property. $7.50 


SPOKEN AIRTS RECORDS 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY ARTHUR LUCE KLEIN, Ph.D. 


75 BRILLIANT LP RECORDINGS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
LITERATURE—POETRY, DRAMA, STORIES, DISCUSSIONS 


Principals and Teachers report: 
“Superb trainings in enjoyment” 
“Invaluable for oral aro of poetry” 
“Faculty grateful for such positive teaching aids” 
“Most effective Shakespeare ever heard” 


‘Oia 


703: THE NATURE OF POETRY—Dr. Frank C. Baxter 

704: ARTHUR MILLER reads “Death of Salesman” and “The Crucible” 
707: IRISH VERSE and BALLADS-Siobhan McKenna 

728: SCENES from SHAKESPEARE—Paul Rogers of Old Vic 

729: SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE—Anthony 

734: T. S. ELIOT—“The Wasteland” and other po 

741: DICKENS’ DUETS—“Oliver Twist,” “David. Cop perfield,” etc. 

748: SYNGE’S “Riders to the Sea”—“In the Shadow a the Glen” 

758: T. S. ELIOT reads “Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats” 

761: THE POEMS of EMILY DICKINSON read by Nancy Wickwire 
762: EMLYN WILLIAMS presents CHARLES DICKENS 

765: T. S. ELIOT—“Four Quartets” read by Robert Speaight 

766-767. SHAKESPEARE: Scenes from 9 Plays: McMaster & Company 
768: TREASURY of MILTON, KEATS, SHELLEY—Hilton Edwards 
772: TREASURY of AMERICAN VERSE: Bryant, Holmes, Poe, Whitman 
778: MARK TWAIN STORIES—Baker’s Blue-Jay Yarn, Huck Finn 

779: THE ART OF RUTH DRAPER—“The Ttalian Lesson,” etc. 
781-784: MACBETH, OTHELLO, HAMLET, LEAR: Abridged versions 


by Dublin Gate Theatre. “Beautifully focused sound . . . the real thing.” 


SPOKEN ARTS SALES CORP. 

95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, New York 
Please send me the following recordings. 
I enclose $5.95 per record. 

Please send me your complete catalog 


NAME ___ SCHOOL. 


ADDRESS CITY. ZONE__STATE____ 
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Fifty Years of 
Teaching 
English 


—a historical analysis of 
the NCTE presidential 
addresses by Sanford 
Radner. 


—shows some of the 
changing trends 
over the last fifty years 
in the many phases 
of English teaching. 


—ideas identified in this 
study fall into the 
following categories: 
teaching of literature; 
teaching of language; 
the place of newer 
media in English 
instruction; 
research in English 
education; the relation- 
ships between English 
and other subjects; 
qualifications of the 
English teacher; 
the basic goals of 
English teaching. 


—thirty-two pages. 
Price: $.60 each. 


Essays on the Teaching of English 
edited by Edward S. Noyes and Edward Gordon 


—a collection of oral reports and speeches that 
were presented at a series of Yale Conferences 
on English during the past few years. 

— is divided into three basic sections: the teaching 
of language, the teaching of literature, and the 
teaching of writing. 


— Price: $4.50 (members’ price $3.10) 


Perspectives on English: 
Essays to Honor 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 


—a startling assemblage of wonderful articles 
honoring the NCTE’s “grand old man of 
the English teaching world.” 


— material directed to all levels (elementary, 
secondary, and college) of English teaching. 


— presents ideas by some of the Council’s 
past presidents including: Robert C. Pooley, 
Porter G. Perrin, Charles C. Fries, Dora V. 
Smith, John J. DeBoer, Luella B. Cook, 
Brice Harris, Joseph Mersand, Lou La Brant, 
and many others. 


— Price: $4.00 (members’ “ten $2.75) 
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ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 
PROGRAM 

for Grades 7-12 


Tressler, Christ, 
Shelmadine, 


Terino, Starkey, Paige 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Young people change... 
ENcLIsH IN AcTION changes, too. 


The big thing is that teachers and young 
people and ENc.IsH in ACTION keep right on 
viewing the world and our language eye-to-eye. 
That is why, in its 7th Edition, ENGLIsH IN 
AcTION is even more effective and even better 
liked than ever. For its completeness, for its 
liveliness, for all the things it does to make 
your teaching easier and your students’ learn- 
ing an enjoyable assignment, you, too, will 
have a warm feeling for this program. 


ENGLIsH in Action includes texts, teacher’s 
editions, teacher’s manuals and complete an- 
swer books, practice books, teacher’s editions 
of practice books (with answers), supplemen- 
tary tests (with answers). Here is everything! 
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